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eAn invitation from 


Prince of Wales Hotel 


Newest of the many fine hotels 
and rustic mountain chalets 
which provide every modern 
comfort for visitors to this vast 
international playground. 


ae 


CHIEF TWO GUNS WHITE CALF 
of Glacier National Park 


My home lies on the borderland of Glacier 
National Park, Montana, where the Rocky 
Mountains are, and near Waterton Lakes 
National Park, Alberta, where the Canadian 
. Rockies pierce the sky. This region, for 
centuries the summer home of the Blackfeet Indians, is 
now yours just as much as ours. For in September, 1895, 
my father, Chief White Calf, the last great chief of the 
Blackfeet, signed a treaty ceding these Montana Rockies to 
the United States. 

Where once our buffalo-skin tepees were, today, in 
settings of rare scenic beauty, are great modern hotels and 
comfortable chalets affording hospitality for thousands. 
Here you may hike, ride horseback, motor, cruise moun- 
tain lakes, fish ice-fed trout streams, or loaf as you please. 


O-hi 


(Greetings) 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Broad automobile highways lead from the “Big Trees 
Lodge” on the Great Northern Railway to many of the 


' beauty spots, while others are comfortably reached afoot 


or on horseback over well-made trails. And the palatial 


Prince of Wales Hotel just across the boundary in 


Waterton Lakes National Park, Canada, enables you to 
enjoy the Alpine grandeur of two nations in one mem- 
orable visit. 

We Blackfeet Indians bid you welcome to our in- 
ternational mountain homeland.) Write to-me and I will 
send you attractive booklets regarding this great American 
scenic region. Mail the coupon today. 


(Siened] TWO-GUNS-WHITE-CALF ees 
{His Mark} (aN 


Cuter Two-Guns-Wuite-CaF 
cio Great Nortuern Ratitway, Glacier Park, Montana 


[_] General Tour of the Park 


Name 


| 
| 
| Please send me the free books about Glacier National Park. I am particularly interested in: 
| 
| 


Address 


(_] Burlington Escorted Tour 
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young American displaying 
fine qualities, innate courage 
and daring, for the first 
Stime in history carried the National Emblem 
lin the air from the New World to the 
Old. The modesty which endeared Colonel 
Lindbergh to Europe made him the ideal flag- 
) bearer from one nation to all others, spread- 
Jing the true American spirit. Travel abroad, 
His carrying the flag and winning friendship. 
)} Thos. Cook & Son have had 87 years 
| experience in every detail of travel through- 
Pout the world. Cook’s Organization 
} is a practical and efficient body—with 
100 offices operating in Europe alone. 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL at all 
seasons. The perfect combination 
of freedom from care and freedom 
of route. With or without Courier. 


ESCORTED TOURS of small groups, 
leisurely travel, best known hotels. 
Early spring and summer sailings. 
Program No. 32. 


POPULAR TOURS—“The Econom- 
ical Way.” Attractive itineraries, 
moderate priced hotels, Tourist 
Cabin sailings. Program No. 10. 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS offering 
college credit. Study groups in art, 
music, French, German, Spanish, 
and English Literature under com- 
petent leadership. Program No. 15. Rowe aw LS 

At last—a Graflex priced within reach of everybody. “Series B’—3%"'x 

44%4"’ — speed up to 1/1000 second — $80. Other models $85 to $375. 


Featured by A Good Dealer Everywhere 


GRAPPLE X 


Annual Summer Cruise Around the Mediterranean 


on the S. S. California—July 3 to August 30. 


Motor Tours Airplane Tours 
Steamship Tickets 


Thos. Cook & Son 
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RAYMOND 
WHITCOMB 


February 9 to March 5 


“Columbus”—the largest and finest steamer that has ever gone to the West Indies. 
Rates, $300 and upward. 


Sailing on the 32,000-ton liner 


no less than sixteen places in eleven countries in South America and on the Caribbean Sea. 


February 29 to March 30 


A most unusual cruise—especially notable for the completeness of its route which includes several out-of-the-way and little-known 
places, such as Haiti, San Domingo, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Barbados and Dutch Curacao in addition to the usual Cruise ports— 
On the popular Cunard liner “Samaria.” 


March 31 to April 17 


to find an early Spring and see the West Indies at their most delightful season. 


Havana, Panama, Kingston, San Juan, etc. 


An Easter Cruise— 


Send for the booklet—“West Inpres Cruises” 


Mediterranean Cruise 


A SPRING CRUISE that visits several exceptionally 
picturesque placer that travelera rarely find—Malaga, 
Casablanca, Ragusa, Spalato etc. Sailing, April 7, 
on the S. S. “Carinthia” —Rates, $725 and upward. 


Land Cruises to California 


Cruises "Round South America and "Round Africa 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: COR. BEACON & PARK STREETS, BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Philadelphia 


4, 


i WEST INDIES 
oR Ea oh CRUISES 


Visiting 


Rates, $300 and up. 


Rates, $200 and upward. 


North Cape Cruise 


The favorite summer cruise—more complete this year 
than ever before—visiting Finland and Esthonia, Ice- 
land, the Norwegian Fjords and all four Scandinavian 
capitals. June 27—S. S. “Carinthia”—$90 and up. 


Tours to Europe and South America 


Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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A delightful 2-day voyage from New York 
by the large and popular cruising liner 


ARAGUAYA 


Thursday. No passports required. 


Wustraicd Booktet on Reguest 


Eis, ‘Royal Mail on Cie Co. 


17,500 tons replacement — transatlantic 
comfort and excellence —<ailing every 


James Boring’ Cruises 
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For little more cost 
than living at home. 


OLLOW the route of the 
old Norse rovers to the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. 
Leave Montreal on June 21st, 
aboard the specially chartered 
White Star Liner, 8. 8. Cal- 
garic. See Quebec, the St. 
=“) Lawrence; spend only four 

days in the open sea and arrive at the Top of 


Our Itinerary 


Montreal £ 

Quebec the World where poppies bloom in the valleys 

Iedland between snow capped mountains. Cruise six 

sige bial days within the Arctic Circle; spend 2 week 
Aammertiecs ; 

Trondhjem among Norway Fjor rds vie wing some of 

Molde Nature’s grande spectacles. 
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PRET. One fee includes fares, staterooms. all meals, 
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James Boring’ Travel Service Inc. 


Travel Free of Trouble 


: 


A glorious voyage over the sunny, south- 
ern route—to lands of mystic beauty, eternal 
tomance—winter playgrounds of the world. New 
delights of cuisine and service await you—every de- 
tail of ocean travel perfected to the satisfaction of discrimi- 
nating passengers. 


COLOMBO - Feb. 24 


This Popular Cabin Class Steamer of home-like comfort and refinement calls 
at Casablanca, door of Morecce; Gibraltar, Palermo, Naples and Genes. 


Options] tours of exceptional interest are offered at all ports of call 
Regular Sailinge Direct to Italy 
by the “Roman Splendor Ships” 
ROMA Mar. 1¢ Apr. 14 DUILIO Mar.74 Apr. 2% 
The Popular Cabin Class Steamer 
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FIFTY-FIVE STORIES ABOVE NEW YORK 

By the pinnacle of New York’s tallest skyscraper, more than an eighth of a mile above the street, many of the city’s great buildings are} 

dwarfed into comparative insignificance. The thirty-four story edifice towering to the right is the Municipal Building. In the lower left hane 

corner is New York’s beautiful old City Hall, built when no one dreamed that the city would grow further north. The sexagonal white structure 

beyond the Municipal Building is the new County Court House, and in the distance can be seen the approach to Manhattan Bridge. Northware} 

toward the end of the island stretch the innumerable buildings of the city, occupying almost every available acre of some of the most precious 
land in the world 
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AMERICA, THE LAST CITADEL OF ROMANCE 


A New York That Belies its Melodramatic Legend—Searching for the Chicago 
Europe Hears About—Royalty at Des Moines—California’s Tilted City. 
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By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


A gifted historian and biographer and a keen 
observer of contemporary life, Philip Guedal- 
las work is as well known in this country 
as it is in England. In a volume of biogra- 
phical studies, “Fathers of the American 
Revolution,” he revealed a sure knowledge of 
our early history. Here he reveals, with his 
characteristic wit and brilliance, a sympa- 
thetic understanding of modern American 
life and a distinguished ability as a travel 
writer. Happily we are not treated to any 
solemn or pedantic judgments. Mr. Guedalla 
found America exciting—‘the last citadel of 
romance”—and he succeeds in transmitting 
this excitement. In these random impressions, 
gathered during a transcontinental trip, many 
Americans will discover spectacular or fas- 
cinating aspects of our life which they have 
tgnored.—EDITOR. 


The Approach 


OW few of us 
confess the 
rich romance 


with which English- 
men regard the 
United States. The 
lure is not in their 
wide horizons (for 
we have wide hori- 
zons of our own) nor 
in those bright finan- 
cial prospects which 
Anglo-Saxons have 
agreed to term “op- 
portunity.” Let others 
feel that spell. Latins, 
in their Mediterranean slumbers, may yield themselves to 
lusion that new countries throb with romance. But English- 
whose dismal fate it is to settle them, know that new coun- 
are the least romantic. Why, otherwise, the annual pilgrim- 
f a New World in systematic search of romance in the Old? 
les, what places in the modern world are really newer than 
fellows? Are we not all, since the Industrial Revolution, 
e same age—the age of our machinery? Two cities in two 
spheres, both devoted with a common gesture to the produc- 
of cheap automobiles, are filled with corresponding plant 
sonsecrated to the same unpretending mission. Which is 
der? For in each identical machinery was installed at the 
moment. Surely Detroit and Coventry are sisters, how- 
flattering it may appear to regard the one as a stupendous 
the-other as a gallant parent. For newness is not a quality 
1ed to the New World. It was new once, of course, when 
rst caravels voyaged uncertainly towards it and landing- 
*s asked startled Mohawks to direct them to the Great 
1 of Tartary. It was still new, when rifles cracked in the 
woods and lonely birds wheeled watchfully round the 
juent smoke of cabins. But in those years the Old World 
growing new as well. A frontier called (and pioneers 
nded), when half England moved northwards in pursuit 
al and made its clearings in the woods, its settlements 


merica the age of steel has produced a 
architecture which is frequently more 
ng to Europeans than the most vener- 
of their ancient churches and palaces. 


among the Yorkshire 
moors and on the 
bare hillsides of Lan- 
cashire. For we all 
have our Covered 
Wagons. 

The American ap- 
peal owes little to its 
newness. It grows, 
for Englishmen, on 
the far richer soil of 
genuine romance. 
Somewhere beyond 
the sunset dwells, to 
our heated fancy, a 
fairyland of incred- 
ible things—of Oberons incalculably rich, of Titanias lovely 
beyond the dreams of younger sons, of lesser fairies lit with 
the fairy glow of Kleig lights and dancing in their rings where 
the sea meets the Beverley Hills below Hollywood. That Elf- 
land’s horns may sometimes be encountered not too faintly call- 
ing in our dance-music, its fairies on our screens; its Puck, the 
bootlegger, performs his miracles whenever we go to the theater; 
and as we open any magazine, its magic is all about us. For, 
to the British mind, America is now the land of dreams-come- 
true. Our fathers knew it only as the home of redskins, buffa- 
loes, and Colt revolvers, peopled by scouts, confidence-men, and 
slightly sententious darkies. But, for us, that air is heavy with 
high-jacking, automatics, Romneys, corners in wheat, First 
Folios, and all the rich scents of modern piracy. The whole 
continent is one big Treasure Island, with blind Pew tapping 
at every corner and a hope (how rarely realized) of Long John 
Silver at the White House. Small wonder that we thrill at 
thoughts of the land where everything is possible—the late Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, syncopation, Henry Ford, Niagara, Miss 
Gertrude Stein, Prohibition, Mr. Sinclair Lewis, earthquake, 
flood, William Hale Thompson, and all the latest wonders of 
the world. 

Here is romance for jaded palates, and we throb responsive. 
Not otherwise intrepid maiden ladies of uncertain age glowed 


The romance of modern America finds its 

most impressive expression in the great build- 

ings of New York that are silhouetted against 
the sky like Babylonian zigurrats. 
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Romance, 


East, follows the sun; 


we catch the glow of 
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first learned to be ro- 
The 
figures of romance 
riding attenu 
ated chargers, out o 
sert; and for a 
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their 


earliest 


came, 


on 


Then the 
romance 
shifted a little west- 
ward, and the heroic 
Greek replaced the 


Bedouin. The vogue 
was all for Klephts 


and yataghans and 
broken columns, West- 
ward again (to be pre- 
cise, a little north of 
west), until for a brief, 
incredible interlude 
Germany became the 
home of romance; and 
ragged clouds drifted 
with hooting owls 
above ruined castles 
on the Rhine. Still 
westward, till the cas- 
tanets sounded the au- 
thentic note of ro- 
mance a few years 
later, as Carmencita 
and her toreros strode 
gallantly into the hard 
Andalusian sunlight 
and took their poses. 
But in Spain the mov- 
ing finger of romance 
had touched the edge 
of Europe. Quite un- 
perturbed, it crossed 
the Atlantic. 

That, perhaps, is 
how America became 
to British eyes the last 
citadel of romance, 
outlined against the 
sky with its small, ges- 
ticulating figures 
etched sharply on the 
glow directly behind 
them. 

What Childe Roland 
worthy of his spurs 


would not ride to such a Dark Tower and sound his horn? 
New Vork City 

The arrival was fantastic—a crowd of tiny skyscrapers clus- 
tering at the water’s edge to watch the big ship coming up the 
Bay; a slow dance of buildings, edging in front of one another 
to see us rounding the Battery; and then, at some invisible wave 
of the wand, a piled city standing quite motionless, Etched on 
the winter sky, New York seemed to wait, struck into immo- 
bility and bearing its buildings up like some enormous Caryatid. 
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@ Underwood & Underwood 
THE GREATEST SHOPPING STREET IN THE WORLD 
No foreigner can visit New York without being impressed by Fifth Avenue—unquestionably 
one of the most remarkable streets in the world. In the colossal elegances of this brilliant 
shopping thoroughfare, Philip Guedalla discerned hints of a Paris strangely expanded and 
magnified, a Rue de Castiglione monstrously inflated. In this picture one looks north to- 
ward the thronged intersection of Forty-second street and Fifth avenue, the busiest cross- 
ing in the city. The staircase on the left guarded by two stone lions leads to the New 
York Public Library. 
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still flutters in 
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ers; for, if that® 
tale is true, New? 
is an Unsleep 
Beauty. 

But as yet shea 
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averted from the da 
as if a thoughtful fi 
ess should allow am 
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to dress more suite 
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was still related—di 
tantly, perhaps, fu 
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believe some of tim 
things that had b 
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ended. For New York 
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legend. i 

The same, perhag , 
is true of most legem 
dary figures. Lord 
Tennyson, King AB 
fred, Pericles, Goethe 
—how few of these 
conformed to their re 
puted image. And 
places are no less de 
ceptive. Naples 
Neapolitan, perhaps, 
and Siena Sienese. But 
how much of Rome is 
truly Roman? Flor- 
ence is barely Floren- 
tine; Lucerne is frank- 
ly British; and Mar-— 
rakesh, in bold defiance - 
of tradition, festoons 
her skyline with un- 
lovely lengths of cor-— 


For places, like people, limp far behind their 
legends. Paris (and Bismarck) do their best. But Carcassonne 
cannot evoke the Middle Ages without the adventitious aid of a 
Second Empire restorer; Venice, drowning in her own lagoons, 
was rescued by Mr. Ruskin; and the Renaissance has quite fled 
from Blois, London, perhaps, alone (and Samuel Johnson) cor- 
respond with expectation in their opulent and ramifying solidity. 
But younger, frailer growths are more deceptive. Perhaps their 
mythology is just a thought too rich; they may grow into it in 
time. New York, at any rate, was wholly unlike its legend. One 
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THE MONSTROUS SILHOUETTE OF MANHATTAN 


© Ewing Galloway 


‘tched on the winter sky, New York seemed to wait, struck into immobility and bearing its buildings like some enormous Caryatid ... One saw 


r the first time architecture quite unadulterated, sans background, foreground, scenery or aids of any kind—just architecture.” 


Beginning with 


e colossal bulk of the New York Telephone Building at the extreme left the principal landmarks of lower Manhattan are easily recognizable—the 

autiful Woolworth Tower seven hundred and ninety feet high; the Singer Tower, once the structural miracle of New York but now dwarfed by 

wer and more amazing engineering achievements; the Assyrian Tower of the Bankers Trust; and numerous lesser structures crowded and piled 
upon the narrowing end of the island near the Battery. 


ght, of course, to be prepared. But these portraits (by other 
ople) are always so misleading... . 

The legend is almost painfully familiar. Conceived by gen- 
ations of bewildered rustics and imposed upon a docile world 
seas of print and shoals of celluloid, it evokes the terrifying 
sion (even poor Henry James had shaken an uneasy pen over 
ne terrible town”) of Manhattan, the devouring city. The 
ibway seethes; the Elevated roars; the Great White Way 
rforms its appointed function, as the rural moth stoops dizzily 
wards the blaze. On this stupendous roundabout deadbeats 
2 transferred abruptly from park benches to Park Avenue; 
ile market fluctuations maintain a corresponding service (in 
= opposite direction) for steel-jawed Wall Street operators, 
rely visible behind their ranged telephones and swathed, like 
ocoén and his unhappy offspring, in the devouring coils that 
pentine from the inexhaustible insides of their impassive tape- 
chines. Opportunity visits young men with firm, attractive 
nfiles in the back bedrooms of apartment-houses; and young 
lies secure auditions at the Metropolitan Opera House by 
ging artlessly over the washing-up on summer evenings, 
ile fascinated gunmen pause in their occupations and even 
‘gers stay their hands to listen. 
Vast, brilliant, and a little sinister . . . movies and magazines 
isting, I knew the legend of New York. What demented 
sel evolved it on what ultimate prairie, we may never learn. 
rhaps, indeed, its origins were far from rustic. For townsmen 
- often apt to dramatize themselves: it thrills relations from 
. country. Besides, the greater number of New Yorkers 
ye not been towusmen long. It is, perhaps, the only city in 
world that has a peasant population. 

knew the legend, though, and went towards it open-eyed. 
t the return was empty-handed. For New York, almost alone 
the inhabited globe, seemed to have an insufficient grasp of 
own legend. Or perhaps it was imperfectly rehearsed. 
3omething was there, of course—the big policemen twirling 
bs, the bright eves in Baxter Street. the Tombs, and streets 


that-run through echoing caverns under the Elevated. The sky- 
signs flashed and rippled, and the buildings soared up towards 


the day. But where was the light—the fabled bright, Atlantic 
light? It had gleamed brightly enough outside; but in the city 


we groped endiessly through medieval darkness round the base 
of vast, alarming towers, where kindly voices said gentle, com- 
miserating things about the gloom of London. A citizen of 
Loches, one feels, might be at home here; and the fable of their 
light still lingers in those darkened streets from an age before 
rents and steel-construction had removed the sky to an invisible 
distance, 

That portion of the legend failed’ me, and the rest was not 
much more helpful. Ruthlessness was strangely absent. Persons 
of positively benignant aspect walked the streets quite openly. 
Even the Metropolitan Museum, terror of European sale-rooms, 
had a remotely wistful air. I searched in vain for Manhattan, 
the devouring city. For where New York was most celebrated, 
it seemed least to be New York. Sometimes, indeed, it gave an 
odd effect of somewhere else, as of a vast and conscientious 
pupil moved by dim memories of Paris. Sitting with open ears 
on the Grand Boulevards, one had often suspected that the River 
Hudson flowed into the Seine. But here and now one learned 
the Seine to be a tributary of the Hudson. For Paris is often 
present in the colossal elegances of the shopping district, in its 
marble facings and the bronze furniture of its shop-windows— 
a Paris magnified, strangely expanded, and running a consider- 
able risk of ceasing to be Parisian in the process. For elegance 
is awkward stuff to magnify; and the Rue de Castiglione, if 
sufficiently inflated, may well become Fifth Avenue. Yet Paris 
was quite. unmistakably present, as if massed military bands 
should render an air composed for solo violin. 

Parisian no less (if veering slightly towards Montmartre) a 
cheerful commonwealth of arts and letters ministers to its enjoy- 
ment, There is a wealth of studio gossip, of familiar figures 
seen at familiar tables in characteristic poses, that is strangely 
alien to the British habit. For Englishmen addicted to these odd 


10 


pursuits are apt to ply their calling, each in his corner. But 
New York prefers the more gregarious way that groups dra- 
matic critics at a hotel dining-room and has its affinities in Paris 
—the darling Paris of tradition and, I have sometimes feared, 
of legend. Yet their audience disdains Parisian models. For 
lacking any touch of that sublime exclusiveness (or is it igno- 
rance?), which excludes from Paris all books not written there 
and makes of the French the world’s provincials, New York 
confronts the incoming tides of art with a broad gesture of ac- 
ceptance. Symibolists from Prague, Ukrainian wood-sculptors, 
performers on unheard-of instruments from recently discovered 
countries, practitioners of every known and unknown variety 
of art, even ~his- 
torians from Eng- 
land—each and all 
are sure of wel- 
come in that vast, 
expansive heart. 
For as she waits 
among the towers 
of her enormous 
and enchanted 
castles, each arriv- 
ing prince may 
waken with his 
kiss the Unsleep- 
ing Beauty—happy 
prince, but slight- 
ly, ever so slightly, 
undiscriminating 
Beauty. 


A Portrait of 
Chicago 


That daughter 
of the West sits, if 
so stationary a 
verb is applicable 
to her pose, beside 
her slightly inade- 
quate river and 
looks out across 
fifty miles of lake, 
while the north 
wind comes swoop- 
ing down from 
Canada four hun- 
dred miles away. Her poets, as perverse as poets in gentler 
climates, linger affectionately on her smoke. They love to grime 
their goddess and to put smuts on her nose. So the scared 
traveler had half expected some stupendous lake-side Stoke-on- 
Trent, barely visible beneath its smoke and lit by the intermit- 
tent glare of blast-furnaces. But one can see now that the 
legend of Chicago’s murk was a mere repartee. For New York 
is universally believed to be extremely light—and Chicago is 
nothing if not different. Truth must be told, although one would 
not willingly hurt a single feeling on Michigan Avenue (or even 
in the City Hall); and it must be confessed with grave reluc- 
tance that west-bound trains draw into a tall city, full of light. 

There is a difference, though. For the visitor is nowhere 
haunted in Chicago by those echoes of somewhere else that stir 
his memories of Europe in certain American cities. There is 
no note of Paris in the Chicago air, no hint of England; since 
that robust child does not “take after” any of its highly nu- 
merous parents. It looks, indeed, towards the east; but when 
Chicago looks eastwards, it looks across Lake Michigan, not 
(Mayor Thompson will agree) across the Atlantic. For here 
is an American city that is just trying, trying hard, and even 
trying sometimes a little truculently to be an American city. 
And how admirably it succeeds. Even civic pride may be for- 
given its worst excesses, when it has something to be proud of ; 
and what citizen could walk between the shop-fronts of Michigan 
Avenue and his gleaming lake without a sinful pride? That, 
surely, is a half-street worthy to stand in the choice company 
of the world’s half-streets—with King’s Parade, and Piccadilly 
urbanely overlooking its Park, and Princes Street, where Edin- 
burgh Castle stares grimly down into the shop-windows. There 
is no need to swagger about Michigan Avenue: that stately pro- 
file easily compels the praises it deserves. 


“The eye was frankly scared .. . 


THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 


‘ _ It was a crowded valley; for its floor rose into odd, decap- 
itated summits, where mad mountains groped for one another with discolored buttresses. . 
thing perhaps had built it in an evil mood to be a parody of Creation.” 


The tall facades along the lake seem to look nobly out te 
across the intervening ash-heaps. One was a little puz 
that sudden interlude of ugliness between the calm and reg 
features of the boulevard and the bright splendor of the 
A No Man’s Land of holes and heaps and rubbish intr 
like a line of dust-bins between a sumptuous auditorium 
a lit stage; and visitors are pardonably baffled by that devas 
area, by the protracted and not yet successful efforts 
gigantic daughter of the West to complete her toilet. O 
a shade embarrassed by the encounter, as though a ner 
traveler should come on a large (and undeniably attrac 
young woman doing her hair up in the corridor, her lovely m 
still full of | 
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. Some- 


than town - plan 
ning, a line of bill-boards announces the projected embellist 
ments on the simple principles of Elizabethan scenery. One hay 
seen actors in unduly scholarly revivals vainly endeavoring tt 
perform with dignity before a clothes-horse simply ticketed” 
“This is a castle”; and the same chaste expedient compels Chi 
cago to trail its incomparable robes of beauty across a stag 
where, in default of scenery, we read: “This is a foot-bridgel 
Hardly just to a sublime performance, the device might, with 
advantage, be employed in other contexts. For how deep ou! 
thanks, if memorial committees were to hold their pious hand 
and substitute for unlovely heroes prancing on unlikely steed 
a simple notice-board bearing the chaste inscription: “This i 
General Bloggs.” : 
But larger questions lie behind the regular beauty of Chicago’! 
lake-side profile. For the whole riddle of the American future 
is asked (though scarcely answered) by the alien litter of Max 
well Street. What is the eventual meaning of those hundrec 
thousand Poles, these streets alive with the —aks and —eks o: 
exiled Bohemia, the sleek Italians, the demure and polysyllabic 
Greeks, and the solid half million Germans? Here, within the 
city limits, is the second Czech, third Swedish and Norwegian 
fourth Polish, and fifth German city in the world. It prints 
newspapers in a dozen languages and worships God in twenty 
One thing is obvious. The fabled melting-pot is not yet heated 
to a point at which the elements consent to fuse. For in Chi- 
cago, if the evidence of electoral appeals may be believed. the 
Pole is still a Pole, the Czech remains a Czech, and the Croat 
is no less a Croat than on the day that he passed the Ellis Islanc 
turnstiles. If this is a fair sample of the American mélange 
Europe is not yet blended, though the multiple ingredients of 
that stupendous broth lie scattered in hopeful disarray on the 
kitchen table. p 
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Vhat citizen could walk between the shop-fronts of Michigan Avenue and his gleaming lake without a sinful pride? That, surely, is a half- 

‘eet worthy to stand in the choice company of the world’s half-streets—with King’s Parade, and Piccadilly urbanely overlooking its Park, and 

incess Street where Edinburgh Castle glares grimly down into the shop-windows.” At the right is the entrance to the Art Institute, in the dis- 
tance some of Chicago’s new skyscrapers. 


One odd result has followed. For though the amalgam is not 
t constituted, some chemical action has taken place within the 
rious elements. It is, in one aspect, disturbing; since trans- 
untation seems to have changed some, at least, of the European 
eeds—and hardly for the better. One would not overrate the 
me-wave. Yet it is barely possible to see a slant-eyed, 
ownish-yellow house-front in Cicero, freshly sprayed with 
uchine-gun bullets, without an odd reflection that the Italian 
we know him seems strangely different from the “Wop,” as 
must be known to the American police. Harmless in London, 
Idly addicted to the knife and crime passionnel at home, he 
ars in the bright American air to novel heights of wickedness. 
hat is the cause? One wonders whether wide economic oppor- 
nity is not too much for weak European characters. Or is 
the climate? After all, it was on this spirited continent that 
r blameless Nonconformity flowered into Salt Lake City. I 
n do no more than indicate the riddle—and ask policemen 
Soho if they could recognize their smiling friends in the 
lian gangsters of an American city. For the alien, it seems, 
often strangely corrupted in the new country of his choice. 
rhaps he wants to be: that may be why he goes there. 

But one would be wrong to see Chicago as a vast alien welter. 
r, “gigantic, wilful, young,” she is nothing if not American. 
lat authentic note may be heard more clearly here than any- 
1ere in the United States. New York seems almost Parisian 
comparison; looked at from Illinois, Boston seems a cathe- 
al town and New Orleans a Franco-Spanish port. 


Ermine at Des Moines 


No, he was not strictly what could be described as an im- 
pressive figure. And he was really very tired, this Prince on 
tour and lecturing at large across the Middle West. What Furies 
drove him to it, I never ascertained. But he had learned a 
lecture somehow ; and now the despair of royal tutors dispensed 
it nightly to respectful hearers. His route and mine kept inter- 
secting. I arrived in cities as the dust was settling after his 
triumphal progress or departed in the pleasing flutter occasioned 
by his entry. 

His lot was heavier than mine. For where I could slip into 
town at dawn and find a bath and morning papers, his arriving 
train was picketed by watchful Mayors. A line of handshakes 
on a freezing platform opened his day; countless shutters 
clicked, as he stumbled sleepily towards a car that whirled him 
—to breakfast? No, for a comprehensive drive to view the city. 
For what Prince could live without such courtesies? Breakfast 
must wait. There was a line of boulevards, two pumping-sta- 
tions, and an isolation hospital to be submitted for royal approval 
before anyone could think of breakfast. And then the Press, to 
say nothing of a loyal deputation of his own countrymen come, 
as good Ruritanians, to greet their Prince. No wonder that he 
drooped a little. 


There is something odd about these contacts of the Middle 
West with monarchy on tour. Scepters are awkward things 
to pack; and who can say which is the proper corner of a 
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Pullman to stow 
an‘orb? The air, 
when I was there, 
was still quiver- 
ing with echoes 
of another royal 
visit, enhanced 
by queenly charm 
and even (in the 
windows of 10 
cent stores) by 
queenly willing- 
ness to recom- 
mend a favored 
hair-net with a 
regal profile and 
the bold royal 
signature itself. 
Excited fingers 
showed me the 
very room where 
Majesty had 
taken lunch; and 
I heard the tragic 
tale of a whole 
City Commission 
that had bought 
white kid gloves 
before the royal 


tf Ole was _ “San Francisco is one glorious defiance to the laws of gravity. 

changed. Royalty, a 

it seemed. was under the earth, leaving pedestrians to gasp on the edgé.of a sheer drop. 
, 


very affable on 
tour. Long habit 
stood it in good stead; a lifetime passed in royal approval of 
hospitals, reformatories, and women’s institutes had glazed its 
eye to the correct degree of meaningless appreciation. It smiled 
and nodded at appropriate intervals, asked little sympathetic 
questions, and was quite uniformly gracious. 

Sometimes, indeed, it went still further, inviting fellow- 
countrymen located at safe distances to visit it at home. I found 
one happy loyalist, deep in the heart of Missouri, who had been 
the proud recipient of such an invitation and proposed to under- 
take the long journey home specially in order to renew the thrill 
of royal handshakes. Perhaps he started, though I tried to hint 
that things at home might be a little different. But if he did, 
I hope his expectations were fulfilled when he reached the 
Palace. No sentry, I trust, no Chamberlain with formal notions 
intervened to disappoint him, when he explained that Majesty 
herself had asked him to drop in. For royalty is somehow less 
familiar at home than in Missouri. Even my dejected Prince 
succumbed to the gay infection, inviting wildly cheering Ro- 
tarians to call him by his first (and only) 
name and confessing shyly that life held 
no ambition for him beyond a modest de- 
sire to be known as a good fellow. Yet, 
for the European, there is something a 
shade distasteful in this easy familiarity of 
royalty on tour. Such condescensions, we 
feel, are not for us; we know that we shall 
never be invited to call it by its Christian 
name; its profile never commends a hair- 
net to our humbler use; and as the car- 
riages go by, we have the slightly rueful 
certainty that we shall be kept discreetly in 
our places. 

Not so the Middle West. I often won- 
dered what that privileged region made of 
those caravans of conscientiously unbending 
royalty; and one evening at Des Moines I 
seemed to get my answer. My invariable 
Prince (our routes had crossed as usual, 
and we were both in town at the same 
moment) was to be entertained at some 
stupendous banquet, and a_ thoughtful 
friend offered to take me. More thought- 
ful still, he rescued me from the embar- 


SAN FRANCISCO; THE TILTED GITY 


earth’s surface, climb without warning into heaven or fall away with equal suddenness into the waters 
; 


tops is seen the Bay and the Alameda and Marin shorelines. Buildings in Oakland and Berkeley, home 
of the University of California, are discernible across the bay. 


The West begins to rival the East with its 
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radiated from 
down the ha 
The hall was 
orated with 
stars and str 
tastefully 
twined with 
Ruritanian ¢ 
ors; and an ¢ 
chestra play 
slightly unevel 
ful music, und 
stood to be Ru 
tanian airs, 
though ex-R 
tanians 
abound 
looked singul, 
unmoved by 
reminderse¢ 
their childhood 

My table 
frankly irre 
ent. Some 
offered to co 
the royal aut 
graph, if anyo: 
would bet agait 
him. We bet h 
a dollar; then 
bet him two; b 
when we rose 
five, he gathere 
a handful @ 
menus and marched off in an admiring silence, thrust them be 
neath the royal eye intent. upon its dinner, and returned 
triumph to collect his winnings. So everyone was happy—auto 
graph collectors with the sign manual, Royal Highness with @ 
feeling that he had been becomingly informal, and Des Moiné 
with the glad certitude that it had been disrespectful and tha 
it warmed the heart to have a royal Prince to be disrespectful ta 
That was, I felt, the key to these odd progresses of royalt 
through the Republic. Then the great moment came. A Goy 
ernor, with rare restraint, proposed our guest in a one-sentenet 
speech, that alluded in each of its four relative clauses to “ow 
great country’; and royalty unfolding almost to its height an 
a little dull-eyed, responded with a pitiful little exhortation 
the Ruritanians present to be good Americans, as well as gooé 
Ruritanians. It was as poor a speech as most of us had hoped: 
kings, we reflected happily, are a poor spectacle. Then we 
trooped off to see him lecture. After the lecture, at that happ 
moment when humbler lecturers escape, he would shake hands 
with five hundred of his fellow-country- 
men. Then he would catch a train and 
recommence at dawn in the next city. 

I saw him once again, Reading the pro- 
gramme in a New York theater, I came on 
a familiar profile. Perhaps the eye was 
more alert; but the outline was unmistak- 
able. Besides, his name was printed un- 
derneath, with the wrong kind of coronet. 
There was the life-size portrait of a cigar- 
ette as well, together with a message from 
the Prince intimating that he had smoked 
its fellows and adding, in an idiom peculiar 
to tobacconists but rare in royal circles, 7 
that he had “found them to possess a ve 
mild and agreeable aroma.” Poor Ruri- 
tania. 
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Streets, that should run level with the 


Across the crowded roof- 


Grand Canyon 


“T attempt no description of this combat, © 
knowing the unintelligibility and the repul 
siveness of all attempts to communicate the ~ 
Incommumnicable.””—Confessions of an Eng-~ 
lish Opium-Eater. 

The formula is simple. Take the step- 
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rassments of the speakers’ table and let 
me dine among the cheerful company that 


magnificent buildings. 


This is the new. city 


hall at Los Angeles. 


pyramid of Saggara; strain it a dozen } 
(Continued on page 42) 
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; Shanghai po- 
nan is obviously 
ared to carry out 
duties of his new 
with all the nec- 
ssary severity. 
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TRAVELING “DE LUXE IN 
WARRING CHINA 


Through the Bandit Country on the Blue Express—The Military 
Despot and His Palatial Train—How Troops Block the Channels 
of Trade—Misadventures on the Road to Peking 


By MAURICE HOLLAND 


. OTHING is normal in China—not 
even the famous Blue Express. 
All is chaos. Under normal con- 

ditions, if conditions are ever completely 
normal there, the run from Shanghai to 
Peking overland via Nanking and Tientsin 
would take about forty-eight hours. Under 
the present ragtime schedule, the ride con- 
sumes nearly three days and a great deal 
of patience, not to mention frequent scares 
and near-encounters with bandits, most of 
whom are completely minus a sense of 
humor. 

You will be told in all solemnity that the 
Blue Express is running despite current 
wars, quarrels among provincial military 
dictators and raids by bandits along the 
right of way. But really this alleged ex- 
press merely creeps—when it is not stalled 
on sidings to make way for third-class 
troop trains, wheezing wearily along to the 
front—if anyone knows where the front 
is today. 

In an attempt to explain who’s who and 
what’s what in the Seven Ring Military 


king. The train conduc- 
tor was followed by a 
trail of armed guards 
who took toll for pas- 
sage, tariffs and  sur- 
charges at arbitrary bor- 
ders fixed by local war 
lords. Squeeze! — they 
call it in China. The 
amount of “squeeze” is 
—generally speaking— 
all the traffic will bear. 

The standard equip- 
ment of the Chinese gen- 
eral, as important as his 
epaulets and numerous 


stars of office, is a private train. 


by M. O, Williams 


On China’s crippled and inefficient rail- 
ways a diner is the rarest of luxuries. 
This anxious-looking youngster may con- 
sider himself lucky to be able to buy a 
few rice cakes from the station vender. 


He moves about, conducting 


mythical campaigns and maneuvers, in a grandiose style, designed 
to impress subordinates and completely overawe the civilian popu- 
lation. On the move his train consists of at least four cars. One 
carries a portable mint; another his concubines; a third, his per- 
sonal bodyguard; and an additional car, not the least important 
tool of his trade—a diner. For did not such a great authority on 
military affairs as Napoleon say, “An army travels on its stomach.” 

On this private train rides a coterie of civilians—‘Yes Men,” 


sus, military attachés patiently outlined the military campaigns 
1 straight faces and curved lines, elaborate maps and—what 
2 you. Troop movements—the scrambling of handfuls ol 
ed soldiers, muffled in shoddy gray—are as futile and inef- 
ive as shifting grains of sand propelled about the vast desert 
ed “China.” Borne by the winds of chance or the caprice of 
mporary military despot this human freight clogs the channels 


who play mah jong with the General—while a staff of junior off- 
cers booted and spurred, adds a clanking military note to the 
party and insures discipline among the soldiery standing in pairs 
with fixed bayonets in the vestibules at either end of the car. All 
in all it’s impressive, it radiates a compelling air of importance. 
One feels one is looking at history in the making. That’s exactly 
what it’s designed to do. Making “Face”—the Chinese are adepts 


rade to the almost complete exclusion of revenue-producing at it. “Face” is inherent with them—it’s almost a creed in China. 


ness. Political is- 
, campaign objec- 
$s, victories and de- 
s are hidden from 
lic view by smoke 
ens raised from the 
- by marching col- 
is of troops. 

he vital issue with 
t of the soldiery is 
the day’s advance 
the day’s passage— 
ther ration of rice 
a place to sleep. 
ir devotion to the 
se is childlike; a 
orm tickles their 
ty; authority ele- 
s their ego; insig- 
induce superiority ; 
s compel respect of 
ly civilians and for- 
ers. The military 
t be officious! And 
ite! The military 
Ss it first, second, 
d and fourth. Rail- 
1 tickets are not 
rht at tourist agen- 
or at stations—the 
wmercial Bank of 
nghai furnished my 
ugh ticket to Pe- 
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YELLOW ARMIES ON THE MARCH 


The tragedy of civil war in China lies in the fact that the chief desire of the military’ 


leaders has been to win personal power and wealth. In the conflicts of unscrupulous mili- 
tarists social and political issues of the most vital importance are ignored or obscured, In 
the meanwhile China is rapidly learning to make use of modern military weapons and to 
move large bodies of troops. Consequently each successive war becomes more disastrous. 


While the military 
are for the moment 
dominant figures in the 
picture, and sit astride 
the high horse of au- 
thority, in the dim 
background the Four 
Hundred Million are at 
death’s grip in the val- 
iant struggle for exist- 
ence. A handful of rice 
a day! If you were to 
ease the shoulder of a 
sweating coolie strain- 
ing at a Peking cart, 
and ask him if China is 
an empire or a republic, 
who is president, or 
what the war is all 
about, he would prob- 
ably answer ‘‘Maschi,” 
meaning in the vernacu- 
lar, “Who cares.” His 
is a one-track mind, 
concerned only with 
the business of eking 
out a living today. 
There is only one rally- 
ing point for the 
masses, a single stand- 
ard of allegiance for 
northern general or 
southern coolie, that is 
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Mukden is the capital of Manchuria as well as its 1 est and 1 im 


Though it has its own war lords, this city lies with 
Here the traveler first begins to notice the evider Japanese 
changes from the Chinese railroads to the well-operated lines tha 


—China for the Chinese—a strong belief in anti-foreignism. 
I had an interesting conversation with the engineer-in-chief of 
the largest public utilities company operating in Southern China. 
Electric power companies are geared directly to the wheels of in- 
dustry, its meters are a good index of business, his story is fairly 
representative. 
“Not long ago, when anti-foreign feeling was running high. 
here in Shanghai, an incident occurred which 
fanned the flame of resentment. Within a few 
hours it had risen to dangerous heights. Demon- 
strations were daily occurrences—the Chinese car- 
ried along by mob courage became bold and made 
insistent and open demands upon foreigners to 
turn over to them the reins of office and power. 
A group of my own trusted junior engineers 
waited upon me in delegation as representatives 
of the native staff. Stripped of ceremonial pal- 
aver, their proposal amounted to a flat demand that 
the foreign engineers and directors, who have 
built this plant up from nothing after a struggle 
of twenty-five years, should turn over the man- 
agement and operation to Chinese engineers and 
operators. After conference with my directors 
and engineering colleagues I recalled the native 
technical staff. Much to their surprise I issued a 
formal statement agreeing to all their demands, 
without a struggle. A notice was posted to the 
effect that on a specified date Chinese manage- 
ment would assume control of the plant, take over 
all its properties and be responsible for service to 
13,000 customers on its lines. I took some pains 
to point out that the minute control passed out of 
foreign hands the plant would be commandeered 
by the military, earnings would be a rich plum in 
the old game of squeeze, the plant itself would 
fall into the same state of deterioration charac- 
teristic of Chinese railways under the military 


ficiency when he 


run into Korea. 


The efficient operation of China’s railroad system has always been a difficult probit 

Today it is completely disorganized by the bandits and war lords. It was estimated! 

the Tariff Conference which recently met in Peking that the military have taken $F 
000,000 in revenue out of Chinese railroads in the last thirteen years. 
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régime. Convinced of the truth of this prophe 
quick to realize that their only salvation lay inj 
protection and control, the penitent staff meek 
turned, after consultation among themselye 
begged the officials to remain.” 

To dramatize the moral of his story, this ex! 
pointed out the window of his office and said, / 
I came here, Shanghai was a river-front & hing 
Today you are looking out on a modern @ y 
organized, and maintained by the foreign pope 
and governed by a city council, made up of rep 
tive leaders in business and public affairs. Thea 
reaus of this big city are operated efficiently 
cordance with the best practices ef cities of its! 
Europe and America. For example, I re 
occasion to check operating costs and rates & 
plant with data exchanged by an eminent rate en 
of a great American electric company, and was 
surprised myself to learn how closely our cost! 
checked. We have been paying twenty perce 
dends on the investment for years.” 1 

But Shanghai gets only the backwash, the eda 
rents in the rising tide of China’s problems, fa 
city is only a gang-plank to China, a commerce 
a cosmopolitan city made up largely of 
and diluted with transient imfluences. 

Leaving Shanghai I set out for Nanking, @ 
along the main arteries of trade and chased by 
rumors that the Cantonese were outside the city 
Solicitous friends express doubt of the possibil 
safely reaching Peking overland, and urgently 
mend the boat trip via Tientsin. But one doesn’él 
10,000 miles from home to miss the experience! 
overland journey on Chinese railways. Ajm 
eight-hour journey which was as prosaic as idig 
the Erie, I arrived in Nanking to stay overnight ; 
University with friends. The marked differen 
tween a city in the interior of China and those @ 
seaboard struck me at once. Plodding, unhurried, 
and dull, rural life offered little compared @ 
glamour of brilliant cosmopolitan life at Shangha 
was at Nanking that I was given a first-hand] 
duction to that national pastime—“squeeze.” 3 

That evening as guest at dinner with a young college prom 
and his wife, I learned something of the callous disregard f@ 
cidents which are an everyday occurrence back country. J 

With apologies for bringing the subject up at dinner, the! 
fessor’s young wife asked for a small sum of money. “I 
to tell you, dear, the robber chief was here yesterday and 


once 
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OF PEKING’S S 


ike most Chinese cities, Peking has kept its giant walls in a good state of repair. 
They enclose an area of twenty-five square miles and measure thirty miles in circumference. 
s is surmounted by a high tower built in galleries and provided with numerous loopholes. 


measure sixty feet in height. 
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MIGHTY GAT 


The walls of the city were built in the fifteenth century 
Each of the city’s 
Fer nine hundrect vears. with the exception of a 


short intervals, Peking has been the capital of China and no other Chinese city can equal its wealth of peautiful buildings, altars and temples 
which were built during the great imperial days. 


ided his annual tribute.” Curiously enough this unusual 
ement occasioned no surprise. 
he remark aroused my interest, and I asked the lady of the 
se to give me more details. 
Oh,” she replied, “These requests don’t surprise me nowadays. 
first year we were here, I was alone in the house one day 
n this man came rapping at the door. Upon entering with exag- 
ited courtesies and ceremony he referred to his account book 
vhich our name had been entered as a newly arrived family. 
er referring to my husband's position in the University, which 
had been careful to learn in detail, he suggested that for an 
ual assessment of a certain amount we would be afforded full 
ection for the coming year against itinerant bands of robbers. 
have come to look upon it, just like fire or burglary insurance 
ome.” 
‘hese ruthless methods of extortion, common to the interior, 
directly proportional in their crudities to the distances from 
ty ports, foreign concessions, and legation guards. One form 
“squeeze” is to melt up the local silver coinage and turn out 
ty coins with elaborate designs, taking tribute at the source 
in, as is the custom of the military, by heavy substitution of 
aser metal, usually brass. In the ninth year ‘of the Republic, 
nty-cent pieces, suspiciously yellow, are turned down by 
haw men in Nanking, who even refuse them for a tip. 
Vhen the military leaders shuffle for a new deal and a rich 
n of a new province is handed over to some pampered pet, 
new dignitary is installed in office with appropriate ceremonies 


upon taking over reins of office—more often a reign of terror for 
the inhabitants. The military establishment has hardly had time 
to become intrenched in its new position before a “squeeze” play 
is made on the local supply of paper currency through the ex- 
change of new notes of small denomination, fresh from the mint, 
which look like cigar coupons and have about the same value. 
Shanghai dollars are no good in Nanking, and Tientsin trades- 
men and bankers suspiciously listen to the ring of all silver 
coins presented by strangers in pay for goods or service. 

Such conditions in the interior, far from the sanctuary of for- 
eign concessions, do not encourage the “foreign devil” to linger. 
So without delay I presented my first-class ticket at the Shanghai 
Commercial Bank in Nanking for passage across the river to 
Pukow, where I was to board the Blue Express to Peking. 

The boat which was to leave from the Nanking side at five- 
thirty o’clock did not actually get under way until an hour later, 
when the crossing had to be made after dark. On the deck of a 
forty-foot tender, whose iron-sheathed decks were covered with 
an inch of slippery slime, I stood alone, the only foreigner among 
a pack of Chinese coolies, who huddled on her decks like so 
much cattle. Amid scurried confusion and the din of wildly 
gesticulating coolies heaving at the hawsers the crazy craft drifted 
out into the stream. After a half hour in which we were pitched 
and tossed about in the swift, choppy currents of the Yangtze 
River, boiling along to the Yellow Sea, we tied up to the pier on 
the Pukow side. As I scrambled over the piling, for there was 
no semblance of gangplanks or even steps, a lanky Southerner 
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reached down a_ helping 
hand and said, “Boy, what 
are you doing in this coun- 
try? Any American who 
leaves God’s country to 
come here is a damn fool.” 
Piloted by my new-found 
guide, we made our way 
through rows of guards, 
ticket inspectors, and other 
railway flunkeys, to our 
compartment on the much- 
advertised Blue Express. 

An outside inspection of 
this far-famed Blue Ex- 
press inspires confidence, 
for it is an American-built 
train of all steel cars 
fashioned in the conven- 
tional Pullman compart- 
ment type and rivalling in 
the elegance of its appoint- 
ments and fittings a limited 
express operating on our 
own lines at home. The in- 
teriors of the car, rich in 
panels of inlaid woods, are 
hung with silken draperies 
and elaborately furnished 
with deep cushioned uphol- 
stery. 

You are assured by the 
agents that the Blue Ex- 
press, oi all trains in China, 
is the only one prohibited 
to the military. Perish the 
thought! Dirty, ill-kempt 
privates lounged about in 
luxurious ease in a chair 
car designed for Chinese 
mandarins and American 
tourists. Young armies 
slept in the corridors out- 
side the compartments, and 
truculent corporals with 
pink brassards, the flam- 
boyant badge of military 
police duty, forcibly re- 
strained the military hoi 
polloi who attempted to 
board the train at wayside 
stations. 

After ousting several bel- Lf 
ligerent military of varying pple ison 
degrees of low rank, my 
Southern friend and I were 
given a compartment in exchange for two first-class tickets 
which included sleeping car accommodations. Lest you get a 
mistaken idea and confuse these quarters with a neat, clean. and 
comfortable compartment with absolute privacy, let me correct 
that impression at once by saying, we had about as much privacy 
as gold fish. What with railway ticket inspectors, military guards 
and wrangles over assignments, a constant stream of super- 
numeraries persisted in annoying us every few minutes until 
finally we used force, and locked the compartment door. We were 
provided with one thin blanket of undetermined age for a cover 
and there was no linen or pillows. Making a toilette in the 
morning was reduced to bare essentials and conformed with the 
best practice of the military on the march. 

Getting to the diner on this de luxe train tequired a skilled 
military maneuver which began with a flying wedge entrance to the 
diner, deploying for skirmishes with the military and ending with 
an assault on a table already occupied by train guards, who 
strewed their rice about the tables in such a fashion as to dis- 
courage any attempt to dine. We ate—in our compariment. 

Traveling across the limitless, barren plains of northern China, 
dotted here and there with isolated towns and villages. whose in- 
habitants scratch at the surface of that arid land for daily sus- 
tenance, one cannot help thinking what a Ict of territory there is 
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in Chima. Along G 
Station whose : 
“Chang CGuumey 
meant nothing i a 
tram stalled at das} 
for a longer perl 
the size and muporm 
the town seemed @ 
rant My lanky 
from North Carag 
turned out to be aa 
tobacco buyer, wall 
platform to ger a i 
air. There was an 
stir among the 
as the capiam of 
ofmciously raced ia 
forth making sure 
guard were at 
tions. This 
cunosity. My imam 
membered that Cm 
Chung is the favorsil 
dezrous oi bandiisa 
the very spot at a 
prominent Amencams§ 
taken captive imag 
Blue Express about 
years ago. This mm 
was the primary Gus 
installing a guard o@ 
train. 
ing friendly wal 
captam oi the smmi9 
welcomed conversaiaas 
ing these anxious mummy 
we learned that a ig 
down locomoiive on aim 
train moving south 
ten miles up the line 
probably block the raadll 
an hour. In the gatheg 
gloom, for it was @ 
dark now, the apa @ 
fided in us that hej 
very nervous. Sialled 
this lonely station, oui 
the desert in the centeq 
the bandit countrym@ 
didn’t feel so good myst 
Aiter an exchange of & 
all round, by which I ig 
the captam would beg 
pressed with titles andj 
alize how important® 
missions were, I ventured to ask if there had been any baa 
raids lately. “Oh yes, almost every day,” the captain answe 
and then he recounted the exploits of his trusty band oi @ 
picked guards who do duty on the Blue Express. “Just 
morning my men repulsed a raid on the local express that wa 
through ahead of us. Unless we had driven them off the bax 
would have made an attempt for a richer prize—the Bine B 
press. You know we have the son of a cabinet minister on bm 
this trip so I'm not taking any chances. I hope we get mowa 
soon, we can beat them easily on the run, but stalled in Bs 
deserted place they might give us a tough battle” 7 
After an anxious half hour the vanguard of an army moval 
south came in sight. The armored train of the White Russe 
Army thundered by, looking as businesslike as an army & 
moving up to the front on greased rails. Open gondola ca 
with nondescript remnants of a dozen armies brought up% 
straggling rear. The flashing passage of military might—potes 
tial saviors of the South—cleared the road ahead to & 
king 
This Pukow-Peking Railroad is one of the main arteries € 
trafic north and south in China. The life blood of trade pulse 
through this route, which is a connecting link between the 
northern capital and the commercial ports in the south Wha 


elt race equality 
ma’s principal demands are 


is nationals be abolished - 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific 
AN ITINERANT RESTAURANT 


te plenty of food vendors along the streets of Peking for the 
oolie who wants to snatch a hasty meal. The menu, however, 
limited, for the Chinese laborer knows few luxuries. 


fvel for days on the withered breast of old China making 
ay towards her head at Peking you realize the giant pro- 
fs of her physical structure. It takes a great heart, a 
ul central pumping station, to put life into the farther 
of her physical anatomy. Her transport system is in- 
ite at best, and when the main arteries are clogged by 
lents of the military, circulation is poor, and it is easy to 
her physical condition might be run down. When 
BS comes on, China may have cold feet in Shanghai, and 
same time her head would be bursting with fever heat at 
The nominal head of the government is conceded to 
Peking, and in that bailiwick of politicians one may expect 
fhe heat of argument and large quantities of hot air. It 
t Peking that the true condition of sick China became 
nt to me. 
China today might is right. The rules of the game are 
by the military. The politicians are merely mouthpieces 
2 war lords. One can hardly expect a coolie from the docks 
idivostok to know parlor tricks and wear a high hat. So 
isiness of the government—if there is any—is carried on 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


THE CAPITAL OF CHINESE RADICALISM 
s has been, China’s fountain of new ideas. Even in the days of the Dragon 


violent. hotbed of discontent and radicalism. This picture shows the 


ome an even more 
on which most of the modern business buildings are erected. Along the river front are 
multitudinous sampans on which thousands of Chinese families make their homes. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


JADE STREET IN PEKING 


The narrow streets of the Chinese City in Peking are crowded with 

shops and teeming with life. 

ings are offered in such tempting profusion that only the most self- 
controlled of visitors can refrain from a saturnalia of shopping. 


Jades, bronzes, porcelains, silks and paint- 


by glorified clerks dependent on the whim 
of a temporary military victor. Chinese 
government representatives at the Tariff 
Conference in Peking changed every time 
the city passed out of control of the local 
military dictator. After a year of vacil- 
lating policy, innumerable delays, the for- 
eign delegates gave up in disgust and went 
home. 

They say Americans are favored na- 
tionals around Peking, but as a matter ot 
actual fact Germans are the most favored. 
They have accomplished much since they 
were shipped down the river and interned 
at Foochow during the World War. They 
have no time to send frock-coated diplo- 
mats to waste time sitting around council 
tables making treaties at Peking. They 
are busy cementing trade combinations in 
the factories of China. Their engineers 
are down in the grime and the muck 
side by side with the Chinese operating 
blast furnaces, installing new processes 
and increasing production with Teutonic 
industrial wizardry. This is but the flying 
wedge of an industrial army that will be 
solidly intrenched when the smoke of 
battle clears away. 

In Peking I had an illuminating talk 
with a commercial attaché whom I ques- 
tioned about financial conditions in China, 
and particularly about foreign investments. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SWEDEN’S CAPITAL SEEN FROM THE AIR 


Few European cities are more impressive than the capital of Sweden, which is notable for its magnificent buildings and the beautiful wate 
winding between the dozen islands over which the city is spread. In this picture is seen one of the islands on which the original city was 
by Birger Jarl in 1255. The great square edifice in the left background is the Royal Palace and left of that is the Riksdag House. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON SWEDEN. 


A Character Sketch of a Great People—The Amiable Defects of Nordic Virtues—Discovering 
the Secrets of Sweden’s Charm—Aspects of Metropolitan Social Life 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


Photographs Courtesy Swedish National Railways. 


Mr. Goldring’s urticle is based on a knowledge of Swedish life gained from 1925 to 1927 when he occupied 
the position of lecturer in English at the University College of Commerce in Gothenburg. As a cosmopolitan 
and the author of a number of delightful travel books, his impressions of contemporary Swedish civiliza- a 
tron are those of a shrewd and sensitive observer who is thoroughly familiar with all the more important 
European countries.—EDITor. 


S ECOND thoughts about a country and its inhabitants, as interest keen and receptivity at its maximum. They rea 


I imagine most of my confréres who write travel-books will provide material for any number of articles and afford the 
agree, are very much more difficult to formulate in words grammatic or merely “snappy” writer a thousand tempting op} 
than first impressions. We all know those happy first moments tunities for verbal display. But as the days add up into mom 


in a new country when the mind is fresh, the senses alert, the the months into years, as you cease to be a visitor and find ye 
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RIDING TO CHURCH STURDY PEASANT HOUSEWIVES 


ae prenonee is not yet ubiquitous in Sweden, and in many parts of Despite the fact that modern agricultural methods are being rap! 

se couatey t a peasants still drive to church on these diminutive, toy- adopted in Sweden, farm life still preserves many of its picturesque | 

ike vehicles. he buildings along the road are characteristic of the characteristics. In dairying Sweden is pre-eminent among Europe 
timber-built structures so common in rural districts. countries. 
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change of the guard at the Royal Palace in Stockholm adds a colorful note of military pomp to the ordinary life of the metropolis. 


turning into a resident, impressions become harder to record. 
resident exile sinks into the daily life of his adopted country, 
2s a few friends and lives a routine existence far more 


icted, as a rule, than the 
he would be living if he 
never left home. His sup- 
of English books and 
spapers is much curtailed, 
> linguistic difficulties may 
r him from the theater. 
variety of his pleasures is 
st as much limited .by 
-as is his choice of friends. 
in his amusements and 
friendships he must adapt 
elf to what he finds avail- 
The rut is ready waiting 
him and he must needs 
into it, and in a year or 
f he is not on his guard, 
1ay find himself in a con- 
n of almost complete in- 
‘tual inertia. What at first 
strikingly unfamiliar, and 
that very reason stimulat- 
and interesting, soon be- 
»s every bit as familiar as 
main street of his home 
, and infinitely more 
us. 
iring my stay in Gothen- 
—Sweden’s second city 
her largest seaport — I 
watched a good many 
ishmen go through the 
ess of becoming residents, 
have gone through it my- 
If I have not yet achieved 
complete indifference to 
surroundings—that faculty 
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THE CHANGE OF THE GUARD AT THE ROYAL PALACE 


SUNDAY IN DALECARLIA 


The large church at Leksand, built by Swedish soldiers on their return 

from captivity in Russia in 1700, obviously reflects certain Muscovite 

influences. Leksand is in the colorful province of Dalecarlia, the last 

stronghold of the old Swedish costumes and customs. In this Sunday 

scene many people may be seen still wearing the gay costumes that are 

more suggestive of Mediterranean lands than of a countryside bor- 
dering the Arctic Circle. 


Though 
en still enjoys some of the formal ceremonies and pageantry that go with kingship, it is in spirit a decidedly democratic country. The govern- 
ment is a constitutional monarchy the laws of which are made by a parliament elected by universal suffrage. 


of taking Sweden and Gothenburg as a matter of course, and 
not giving them a thought—which would be so easy, I can only 
suppose that my intellectual curiosity is even stronger than my 


congenital South of England 
laziness. JI form part of a 
household of cultivated Euro- 
peans, most of whom talk two 
or three languages fluently, be- 
sides their native Swedish, so 
that it is doubly difficult not 
to surrender to the easy inter- 
nationalism which one acquires 
by knocking about Europe and 
finding that trains always start 
from stations, that food is 
everywhere eaten two or three 
times a day, that human life 
and human nature are much 
the same wherever you go, 
subject only to climatic modifi- 
cations. In short, situated as 
I am, it would be extremely 
easy for me to “forget that I 
was in Sweden” did I not 
make the liveliest efforts to re- 
member it. 

Sweden is not only one of 
the most hospitable of coun- 
tries but it is a country which, 
with the most ample justifica- 
tion, has a very good conceit 
of itself. The Swede is always 
eager to display to the for- 
eigner those of his country’s 
activities and achievements 
which he supposes will impress 
him most. My trouble hith- 
erto has been that I have never 
been able to screw up much 
interest in Sweden’s shop win- 
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Gothenburg is Sweden’s most active shipping port. 
and wood pulp are sent to all parts of the world. 


and the deep sea fishers that come in to distribute their catch to the rest of the country. 
It was founded by 
1619. and is today an active industrial center with iron, steel and engine works, cotton factories, 


burg is one of the most delightful of Sweden's cities. 


breweries and shipbuilding vards. 


dow, whereas J have the keenest interest 
in the back parlor, where she is truly her- 
self. 

Her safety-matches, electrical engineer- 
ing feats, her telephones, her ball-bear- 
ings and her gymnastics I have no doubt 
are supreme throughout the world, but 
alas! I do not possess a mechanical mind 
and cannot appreciate them as _ they 
should be appreciated. Kiruna, the ex- 
traordinary mining town in the far north 
which is largely the product of one man’s 
energy and initiative, certainly thrills the 
imagination. But the man who made it 
excites my interest far more than the 
ore which it produces, crushes by the 
newest type of machinery, loads straight 
into the waiting railway trucks and des- 
patches, by the northernmost electric 
railroad in the world, to the ice-free port 
of Narvik. 

his remarkable character, Hyjalmar 
Lundbom, had been a schoolmaster, and 
an unsuccessful one at that, before he 
found an outlet for his genius in planning 
and organizing the new town which the 
discovery of a mountain of almost pure 
iron brought into being. He became 
known as the “King of Kiruna;” and I 
am told that when he was in residence 
a special train was always kept waiting in Kiruna station, to 
take him at a moment’s notice to any part of Sweden to which 
he might desire to travel. Sweden is rich in such men who, 
if descended from the Nordic heroes of romance, do honor 
to their ancestry and prove that the blood of their race, although 
uncrossed with other strains, is anything but degenerate. What 
is it that spurs them on to their Herculean labors? If I could 
answer that question the soul of Sweden would have no secrets 
from me. As it is, I can only make a few random guesses. 

The Swedes as a nation strike me more than any other people 
of which I have any knowledge as resembling one large and 
united family. They may squabble mildly among themselves and 
indulge in violent personal jealousies: but they present a united 
front to the rest of the world. Their blood is practically un- 
mixed, their racial family history is of immense antiquity and 
their past achievements are such as to inspire them with justifi- 
able pride and a strong desire to emulate their ancestors. The 
indifference about surnames in Sweden—they are a compara- 
tively recent innovation and even now the number of Andersons 
in Stockholm is so great that the telephone authorities offer 
reduced terms to any of them who will adopt a distinctive name 


From this city iron ore, iron and steel, paper 
In the harbor: ships oi all kinds are always at 
anchor: big ocean liners, North Sea and Mediterranean traders, Small coasting and inland steamers 


A fine example of Stockholm’s modern architecture, this new concert hall stands by the c# 
ancient market-place, which is still an active trading center. E 
the left background have a familiar appearance to an American eye. 
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—combined with the extraordinarily 
percentage of illegitimate children; 
to confirm one’s impression of thé 
as being one big family. From 
Swedish standpoint one feels thal 
important thing is not to be a Svens 
a Larson or a Lundquist or a No 
but to be a Swede. 


It follows then that Swedish pata 
is very much akin to iamily pride@ 
this is no more than a guess on my 
I should say that it takes an imps 
place in Sweden among those private 
deeply felt emotions which express @ 
selves less in words than in @ 
Blended with pride of race, in near 
Swedes that I have encountered, is @ 
for their vast and _ sparsely-popat 
country with its myriad lakes, its 
and miles of fir-trees and ridges of 
its long-enduring mantle of snow 
sudden miraculous spring and 
short-lived summer. A wooden fi 

painted a warm red, with a flag-stal 

pam istar! Gothen- front of it, facing a frozen lake 
Gustavus Adolphus in : ‘ 

standing alone among snow-laden) 

trees—that is the epitome of Sweden 


aa 
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The modern office buildings seem 


make the picture more real I should add that the typical Swedis 
house of this kind—which connotes “home” to thousands 
Swedes in all parts of the world—even if ten or twenty kil 
metres from any other human habitation would undoubtedly 8 
equipped with an excellent wireless set and, needless to say 
a telephone. } 

Induced perhaps by the enormous extent of the country, & 
the number of its lakes and rivers and the melancholy monotony 
of its vast forests of firs, there is in many Swedes a deep aml 
curious vein of mysticism about which they rarely get sufficiently 
liberated to speak. Its existence betrays itself as a rule onl 
by the minutest indications. On the surface the highly-educate 
Swede likes to parade a very sound and logical if slightly out-of 
date materialism. This no doubt is the outcome of Swedish ed 
cation, which is predominantly scientific and utilitarian. he 
scientist, as the Swede sees him, is the logical, sensible, highly 
trained responsible man who goes in for facts, and does not 
waste his time over silly superstitions like a belief in a life after 
death. He is thus the man to be admired, and the ideal type 
to be produced. 

How is this to be reconciled, it may be asked, with the Swedist 
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A WEDDING PROCESSION 


- are few places in modern Europe that can offer a more picturesque spectacle than the Dalecarlian marriage procession of gaily costumed men 


omen preceded by a group of musicians playing the old folk airs. | 
Dalecarlia is the very heart of Sweden. 


observed in this section of Sweden for hundreds of years. 


y rooted, and here are the tiny villages which are among the most charming in Europe. 
ave played in Swedish history. They were conspicuously valiant when Sweden won her 


icism, to the exist- 
of which I have re- 
-d? On the surface, 
ourse, it cannot. But 
icism has nothing to 
ith surfaces, particu- 
with the surfaces of 
ciousness. I remem- 
when I first came to 
Jen, commenting to 
of my pupils, as tact- 
as I could, on the 
ordinary impression 
= upon me by an eve- 
in the café of one of 
big Gothenburg ho- 
At nearly every 
, Sitting by himself, 
a large and serious 
less man with bulg- 
paunch and gross 
uberant neck hanging 
Ids over his collar. In 
f of each of these 
ensely solemn figures 
an ice-tub containing 
alf-litre bottle of 
h. At intervals of half an hour or so an empty bottle would 
smoved and a fresh one brought. They talked to no one: 
did not even read their newspapers. I thought it a sad 
_and observed as much, anticipating immediate agreement. 
e the contrary. My pupil, a most phlegmatic young man, 
me suddenly vehement. “You do not understand,” said he. 
*y are communing with the depths of the Nordic soul.” 
thering my internal amusement as best I could, I put on 
ave face and made a conventionally polite reply. Looking 
after a couple of years, I am not at all certain that this 
stung for once into being articulate, did not give me at 
a clue toa truth. I fancy that most Swedes are only sternly 
al, agnostic, scientific and materialist on the surface. When 
sub-conscious is liberated by litres of their nauseating na- 
1 drink, I have a shrewd suspicion that the Swedish soul 
is many twinges of vitality. 
sthing more impresses strangers from warm and volatile 


woman on the right. 


Some of the old Swedish folk dances require the supple skill of a trained gymnast. 
Certainly no amateur would attempt the aerial circuit over the back of the sturdy 


Trained dancers perform the complicated steps and figures 
of these vigorous dances with astonishing lightness and grace. 


On these occasions the peasants repeat the charming ceremonies that have 


Here the country’s traditions are most 
The Dalecarlians may rightly be proud of the part they 
independence from Denmark by force of arms. 


countries about the 
Swedes than the certainty 
that they have great re- 
serves of character. They 
are solid in emergency, 
and at their best in fam- 
ily crises as they have 
always been in national 
crises. Apart from sur- 
face fickleness and insin- 
cerities, in important 
matters they rarely over- 
state the case, tend to 
mean more than they say, 
and generously honor 
their word. Without fol- 
lowing Mr. A. McCullum 
Scott quite so far as he 
enthusiastically goes, I 
should say that there was 
in Sweden a splendid res- 
ervoir of character, on 
which the various Nordic 
or partially Nordic races 
affiliated with the country 
can confidently draw. 
Much has been heard 
throughout the world about Swedish education, and rightly. 
The Swedes are a nation of gymnasts, physical and mental. 
Learning is held in high honor in Sweden, and every form of 
academic distinction is a source of family pride. Unfortunately 
for individual Swedes, not endowed with the rather common- 
place gifts essential to the passing of examinations, academic 
failures are also a source of family shame. In this matter the 
Swedes, like every other race, have the defects of their qualities. 
I suppose in no other country is there to be found so many 
academically distinguished men and women so curiously lacking 
in quick perceptions and intuitions, so defective in what can 
only be described as general intelligence. Indeed, this quality 
of intelligence, which the English admire so much both in 
animals and in human beings, is not one which in Sweden is to 
the fore. Intelligence is, of course, a natural gift which cannot 
be cultivated by the comparatively crude processes of education, 
however thorough. On the contrary, it is a commonplace to 
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observe that intelligence has often no greater foe than learning. 
The defect of Swedish education seems to me that it has not 
yet found a way of imparting mental nutriment without hamper- 
ing the mental digestion. (Much the same may be said, in pass- 
ing, of the Swedish cuisine. Hence the prevalence in Sweden of 
ulcerated stomachs.) Neither Swedish teachers nor their pupils 
ever seem to be absorbingly inter- 
ested in subjects for their own 
sakes. For this reason, from an 
Englishman’s standpoint, Sweden, 
though abounding in learned men, 
seems singularly lacking in schol- 
ars. 

I suppose if I came in contact 
with engineers or doctors I should 
get a totally different impression, 
and come across many Swedes 
who love their work and live for it. 
I refer only to the more humane 
letters for which those who pro- 
fess them appear to have only the 
chilliest regard, and no trace either 
of the early romantic ardor or the 
ensuing mellowness (mildly fla- 
vored with port wine) which we 
associate in England with classical scholarship. Another draw- 
back to Swedish education seems to be that its strict utili- 
tarianism makes it difficult for the average Swede to indulge 
in a hobby. Thus although you find in Swedes an extraordi- 
narily high level of general knowledge, you rarely come across, 
say, a hatter or a stockbroker who, though ignorant of most 
other subjects outside his business, is nevertheless a world-expert 
on (for example) butterflies, has collected butterflies ever since 
he could walk, and spends every spare moment and all his spare 
money on his particular hobby. In Sweden if you want to find 
out someone who knows about butterflies you go at once to your 
properly labeled and ticketed butterfly professor, whose job it 
is, for so many crowns a year, to study and classify these inter- 
esting creatures. In a word, in Sweden knowledge is acquired 
more for money, for a career—or, shall we say, for “‘self-im- 
provement” ?—than for love. Extremes of wealth and poverty, 


extremes of brilliant scholarship and of crass ignorance, are, as . 


I have suggested, not to be met with in Sweden. Instead we 
find perhaps the highest general level of literacy and economic 
well-being to be found “anywhere in Europe. The Swedish 
working-man is well-paid, well-dressed, well-fed, well-educated 
and thoroughly self-respecting. I have hardly ever seen a man, 
woman or child in rags since I have been in the country. If 
the absence of these extremes, the existence of which makes 
English life full of zest and interest, makes Sweden seem rather 
a dull country for foreigners, we should in justice remember 
that it is the kind of “dullness” which is almost bound to accom- 
pany the severer virtues. The Swedish qualities of good-feeling, 
humanity, reasonableness and earnest endeavor, when translated 
into terms of foreign policy, have exercised an influence for 


A CAVALRY CHARGE ON THE ICE 


There are few spectacles more thrilling than the swift charge of a battalion of Swedish cavalry across the frozen surface of a lake. 
is one of the best trained and most efficient branches of the Swedish army. é yt 
pulsory military service is required and there are more than six hundred thousand men on the army rolls with a reserve of four hundred thousas 


In Dates ales learn ‘che use of eee at an early age. The 
snows are so heavy that skill in skiing is almost essential. 


_manners have been ruined by 


The ca 
In peace time the army is less than fifty thousand men, but} 


good out of all proportion to the size of the country as reckon 
into terms of population. The Swedes have proved themselve 
be pre-eminently good Europeans and, as their policy at Gem 
has consistently shown, remarkably disinterested. 

I hesitate to say as much as I should like to about Sweé 
honesty, because it is an amiable weakness of the Swedes tok 
about it themselves. Personal 
rather doubt whether, as fa 
business is concerned, they are; 
more, or any less, honest ff 
their neighbors. But in ordi 
social life they are certainly) 
most scrupulously honest peopl 
have ever lived amongst. TI 
even, more often than not, ret 
the books they borrow! If 7 
leave anything of value in a™ 
or railway carriage, you can Sl 
peacefully with the certain 
edge that you will recover it im 
morning. Connected with 
forming part of Swedish hone 
is the great national virtue of f 
ability. England is, I think, 
or more than half reliable; half 
less than half, capricious, light-minded and irresponsible, 
Englishman is, therefore, peculiarly qualified to appreciate 
his Swedish friends the fact that if one of them says that 
will be outside the General ; 
Post Office at five minutes to 
seven, there, for a certainty, 
he will be, at the very instant 
when the minute hand of the 
big clock touches the black 
line which indicates the ap- 
pointed time. The only de- 
partment of life in which 
Swedish reliability fails is in 
the matter of answering let- 
ters. Here no doubt Swedish 


the excellence of the Swedish 
telephone system. 

Although the Swedes are 
extremely careful, in some 
ways, about money matters, 
and have a keen eye to the 
main chance, they are never- 
theless not a thrifty race and 
usually live right up to or 
beyond their incomes. This is 
partly, I think, due to the 
high cost of all the smaller 
pleasures of life, partly to the 

(Continued on page 46) 


Though Sweden is not primarily a 
agricultural country—her manufa@) 
turing has increased enormously i) 
recent years—half of her people sti) 
live on farms. The greater part 07 
the land has always been held by 
small independent farmers. 
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INE of the most picturesque and interesting places in the 
Americas is that tropical strip of jungle in Mexico linking 
the two great oceans, locally called “el Istmo de Tehuan- 
”’ and known to travelers as the land of hot springs, fre- 
earthquakes—and the handsomest women of the New 
d, las Tehuanas. 
where else on the Western Hemisphere has woman the 
position that she holds in Tehuantepec. Without any legal- 
“vote,” she is really the ruler of the Isthmus, outnumbering 
dale population by five to one. These Tehuana women con- 
all family property, which is often very considerable. The 
>-strings are firmly held by their shapely brown hands, and 
even necessary for them to vouch for their husbands before 
‘ unfortunates can obtain credit, much less cash. They 
wonderful commercial ability, and the handsomest, most 
ily dressed Tehuana can invariably out-trade Shylock him- 
A striking example of this is the great Tehuantepec mar- 
which brings in an enormous revenue to these astute trades- 
1en, 
me crosses the Isthmus, from Coatzacoalcos on the east to 
aa Cruz on the west in ten to twelve hours, depending upon 
vidence and the Tehuantepec Railway. From the sandy, 
d-swept port of Coatzacoalcos one travels westward through 
res of coconuts, cacao, coffee and pineapples, to be suddenly 
nged into the green, lacy twilight of the jungle itself. It is 
edibly beautiful, for every forest-tree is festooned with ex- 
site orchids. The green branches of the wild fig-tree reach 
for a hundred feet in every direction, and the ferns are 
jarvel, Quaintest of all is the “parrot-fruit tree.” Its queer 
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THE IMPERIOUS -AMAZONS OF MEXICO 


On the Exotic Isthmus of Tehuantepec—America’s Oldest Fem- 
inists—How the Zapotec Gods are Honored 


By G. CUNNINGHAM TERRY 
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CELEBRATING A HOLIDAY IN MEXICO 


fruit, resembling okra-pods, is four-sided, 
bright green, and grows on a tree devoid 
of leaves. It closely resembles in color and 
size the jungle parrakeet. Evidently realiz- 
ing this, parrakeets flash to such trees 
when frightened, perch upright and mo- 
tionless among the fruit and, thus camou- 
flaged, escape hawks or other pursuers. 

Many pages would fail to describe this 
Isthmian jungle, where glorious papilios 
and brilliantly feathered birds flash their 
gold and blue and scarlet way. There are 
the hideous creeping things that infest 
every jungle—leeches that suck life and 
blood from anything near them, uncanny Vampires that fan their 
eerie way in search of helpless prey, and iguanas, large and 
small, highly esteemed by the natives, their flesh being as white 
and tender as young chickens. Panthers, cats and snakes of 
every description are legion. So rapid is the vegetable growth 
of the jungle that chemicals are used to destroy the creepers 
that constantly encroach upon the rails. These chemicals are 
sprayed in steam-heated atomizer in hot, liquid form from a 
tank-car. This must be done frequently for as fast as plant-life 
is destroyed, a new growth arises. 

Twenty miles east of the Pacific port of Salina Cruz lies 
Tehuantepec City, its earthquake-defying one-storied houses 
clustering along both sides of a river. It is not a pretty town, 
despite its old churches and vividly whitewashed houses, for 
it is scarred and defaced by the almost daily earthquakes that 


The Tehuantepec In- 


dians_ still furtively 

worship the squat 

images of their pri- 
meval gods. 


x 
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ics is essentially the land of the festival. The formal church fiestas, the national military holidays, and every possible minor occasion for rejoic- 


are celebrated by a large part of the population with the pageantry and enthusiasm that only tropical countries can display. 


Few: places in 


sic afford gayer holiday scenes than Tehuantepec: the effect is wholly beguiling; a colorful blend of southern Spain, of the Orient, of Mexico 
the Lotus-eating tropics. This is a typical Mexican scene with the crowds before the church, the booths at which goods are sold, and the gaily 
attired populace. 


HOLY 


WEEK IN AMECAMECA 


During Holy Week Amecameca is the Mecca of thousands of Indians who come here to worship at the grave of the pious Martin de Valene 


one of the twelve apostles who reached Mexico in 1523. 
the hillside. 


‘ The holy man’s shrine rests on the top of a hill reached by a staircase terraced out) 
Some Indians approach this shrine on their hands and knees; others stand nearby for hours in ecstatic positions. 


Many hang 


garments on the trees to receive the saint’s blessing. An image of Christ supposed to have been made by the friar himself is carried in pr 
sion and many impressive and picturesque ceremonies are held. This sceneis typical of the animation and life in Amecameca during the festival 


have occurred and menaced the place ever since it was built. 
The ominous rumble that accompanies a tremblor is unforget- 
table: the earth rocks; solid walls sway and fall; earth and sky 
are blotted out with sickening saffron dust, and the terrified 
inhabitants kneel, praying and weeping, out in the open. They 
are blood-curdling, these earthquakes of Tehuantepec. After 
one experience a visitor marvels at the temerity (or idiocy) of 
people who arise from their shaking knees, go back into fallen 
or injured houses and take up daily life just as if no dread 
tremblor had occurred. Frequently there is loss of life as well 
as of property, and the same disaster may occur the very 
next day. 

Surrounding the town are huge groves of tropical fruits, and 
nearby are moist, sheltered valleys once famous for the cochi- 
neal. From here it was first introduced to the Canaries, Guate- 
mala and other places, 
and back in the days 
of the Montezumas 
their royal mantas and 
robes were dyed scar- 
let with this same coch- 
ineal. The natives 
still keep this industry 
alive, and their dyed 
articles are non-fade- 
able and very beauti- 
ful. 

But it is the women 
who make Tehuante- 
pec most memorable. 
Writing in these arti- 
ficial bepainted days, 
it is difficult to de- 
scribe women so beau- 
tiful, unique and nat- 
ural. Whether tall or 
not, they hold them- 


€ 


to domestic duties. 


WASHING DAY 


The sturdy Tehuanas are excellent housewives, but their activities are by no means limited 
Many of the Tehuana women engage in business and are amazingly 
enterprising and successful. 


selves as Empresses should (and frequently don’t) ; their satit 
skins are reddish brown, with a faint blush showing underne 
while their features are cameo-like and wonderfully refin 
They have beautiful dark eyes, teeth which flash in the mi 
engaging smiles, and their silky black hair has the purplish she 
of the fully ripe plum. Even the middle-aged Tehuana wom 
are handsome and statuesque. Just look once at the youn 
Tehuantepec beauty, if you want to know what a lovely woma 
really should be! 3 
These lithe Junos wear three articles of clothing not seen else 
where in the world, the hwipil or short chemise, the huipil grand 
or head and neck-dress, and the nagua or purple skirt. Thy 
chemise is a short sleeveless garment not quite reaching 
waist, thus showing the smooth brown skin—which never péi 
turbs la Tehuana, for the climate is warm, and she is not ove 
burdened with moe 
esty. Next comes 
nagua, which is woum 
around her lowe) 
body, just as th 
Malay women weal 
their sarongs. Thes 
skirts are pleats 
gracefully and secure 
ly about the waist, a 
there held in place by 
a gorgeous belt. i 
This Tehuante 
skirt is famous for 1 
splendid coloring, b 
ing of the same won 
derful purple use 
ages ago by the Rom 
Emperors, and dyed t 
this very day by thi 
same methods em 
ployed long befor 
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y’s time and_so fully described by 
hn. It seems incredible that an art 
pwn to those early Phcenicians 
puld to this day obtain among these 
mitive Mexican Indians. The for- 
r secured their Tyrian purple from 
llfish of the Mediterranean, while 


hmus Indians find theirs in the 
iggy Pacific coves and rocks. The 
e and coloring are identical. Even 


: smell is the same. It is so over- 
weringly redolent of fish that one 
ffing it on a warm day understands 
» Roman Emperor’s over-use of 
ong perfumes. 
The owner of a Tehuantepec weav- 
; establishment told us that the 
rally colored skirt is known as cara- 
' (derived from snail or shellfish) 
d explained the time, trouble and 
ysical dangers incurred in securing 
» purple dye. She displayed a bundle 
the loosely woven dyed skeins, 
ich had just arrived by native 
lian carrier from a faraway Pacific 
lage. She had delivered the undyed 
ins to a purpura or shellfish fisher- 
n three months ago. They had been 
tied about by him while he sought 
elusive purpura. At last the shell- 
1 had been found and the hanks 
yperly dyed. Then they were brought 
erland by mule and burro trails to 
huantepec City to be woven into the 
ver-fading purple cloth which would 
t the fortunate possessor a lifetime. 
A description of these purpura fish- 
; may be of interest. Primitive, semi- 
ked fishermen, inured to the fog and 
agers of the “Peaceful Ocean,” they 
vision their clumsy, hand-made 
ats, and patiently skirt the forbid- 
ig, craggy coast, their sole cargo the 
ins of heavy thread entrusted to 


DAUGHTERS OF TEHUANTEPEC 


The olive-skinned Tehuana women possess beautiful 

sloe-black eyes, superb teeth and luxuriant black 

hair. The servant girl at the left and the business- 

like shop keeper at the right both wear the elaborate 
ruff-like Autpil. 


IN GALA DRESS 


The formal costume worn by the wealthier women on 

gala occasions lacks some of the easy charm of the 

loosely flowing waist and jacket that are ordinarily 

worn. This woman has the fine bearing, the broad 

forehead and regular features that are characteristic 

of so many of her sex. The Tehuana women outnum- 
ber the men at a ratio of five to one. 


them by the Tehuantepec dealers. At 
last, they find purpura, and the fisher- 
man plucks these, one by one, from the 
rocks, blowing on and exciting them 
so that they exude a white froth. This 
is the dye, and in it the fisherman soaks 
his skeins until they are thoroughly 
permeated. His work must be well 
done, else he is sharply criticized by 
his Tehuana employer. 

Years ago, when the writer first 
knew Tehuantepec, every Tehuana 
owned a skirt, or skirts, of Tyrian 
purple. But when statistics were last 
obtained, they showed that only a few 
skirts had been woven and these were 
sold at an exorbitant price. This would 
indicate that they will soon go out of 
fashion, which is a pity: for not only 
is the garment beautiful, durable and 
becoming, but it is certainly the pre- 
Columbian skirt of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The ancient Mexican Codex 
pictures women of rank wearing purple 
skirts identical with those of the Tehu- 
antepec women, with priests and chief- 
tains attired in purple capes and robes. 

However, though her purple nagua 
may vanish, the Tehuana will doubt- 
less hold tightly to her particular glory 
in the matter of garments, this (or 
rather, these) being the hwipil grande, 
never seen elsewhere than in Tehuan- 
tepec, and her barbaric necklace of 
heavy gold coins and chains, hand- 
wrought by native goldsmiths. 

This hwipil is a. unique headdress, 
generally of lace, so plaited as to stand 
ruffwise around the wearer’s face on 
festal occasions, but allowed to droop 
in Comanche war-bonnet fashions in 
every-day wear. If the wearer be 
handsome (as she almost always is) 
the effect is wonderful; if not, the aid 
lent by this picturesque headgear must 
be not only “grateful but comforting,” 
for even a plain woman is glorified by 
the huipilita. 


EARTHQUAKE-RUINED HOUSES 


Like many other parts of Mexico and Central America, the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is frequently 


shaken by the earthquakes. 


depression at the isthmus. 


Much jewelry is worn by the women of Mexico, most of it 
very rare and costly. There are very fine old diamonds, rare 
and valuable rubies, splendid emeral lds, pearls—black, pink and 
milky white—and the native fire-opals and turquoises. None 
of these things are worn by the Tehuanas, even if they possess 
them. They prefer pure heavy gold, which they wear in necklace 
form, with occasional rings and bracelets. Most becoming to 
their wearers are these gold necklaces, so massively fashioned 
of heavy chains and solid gold coins as to weigh heavily on 
even the sturdy neck and breast of the Tehuana. The writer 
has seen necklaces weighing several pounds, and worth thousands 
of dollars. In regions other than the “lawless Isthmus” many 
a woman would be gagged and robbed for the sake of her 
jewelry. But one never hears of these Isthmian Junos being 
deprived of their jewels. The writer believes that no mere male- 
thief would dare tackle them. 

One does not wish to depict these masterful women of the 
Isthmus as hard-headed or domineering, for while they do dom- 
inate life and business within their domains, this may largely 
be caused by the utter worthlessness of the Tehuantepec males, 
who number one to the female five—almost as it is in Tibet. 

It is difficult to associate the meek, undersized men of the 
Isthmus with their magnificent, proudly 
stepping wives, and that witty writer, 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, says frankly_ that 
“the population is kept up by fortuitous 
(but willing!) males from other places.” 
Possibly the Tehuano once equalled the 
female of his species—but these males 
were almost all killed in the internecine 
struggles following the war for indepen- 
dence. On one occasion these Indians 
killed the small garrison of their town, 
with special attention to the Commander, 
Felix Diaz (brother of Porfirio Diaz). 
Him they boiled alive in oil. History is 
silent as to what the (then) Captain 
Porfirio Diaz did with his brother's tor- 
turers: one of them may have been left 
to tell the tale, but if so, he has never 
been heard from. 

President Diaz, by the way, was the 
only man ever to cope successfully with 
these Tehuana Amazons. There was a 
revolution of sorts, and Diaz promptly 
clapped his huipil’d cousins (he had a 
strain of the Zapotec blood in his veins) 
into a strongly barred jail where he kept 
them for days. The men meanwhile went 
free, and very hungry: for with the 
women incarcerated, who was to make 
the daily tortilla? Children wailed and 


Their ravages are obvious in the shattered walls which line this street. 
Just why this region should be the center of so many seismic disturbances is unknown. Scientists 
think it may be caused by a lack of equilibrium in the range of the cordilleras due to the great 


Despite the fact that Tehuantepec is the seat of a Bishopric and all the people are ostensibly Chris} 

tians, many strange old pagan customs still linger. 

titiously and many of the ancient Indian ceremonials are practiced. The power of the immemori3 
superstition is strong among most oi the Indians throughout Mexico. 
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clamored; revolutionists pocketed 
pride and machetes and begged ios 
ness; and finally the women also bes 
pardon and freedom. They were re 
to go about their daily affairs, and 
that time the name of Diaz has bee 
tered with respect and admiratie 
“muy hombre.’ (Very much a mag 

Naturally, there is gossip abou 
morals of these handsome wom 
what can one expect? Children g 
sun are much the same the world 
and the Tehuana is not much worsé 
her sisters of more civilized Mexico! 
be sure, there is less dissembling 01 
Isthmus, and the Tehuana’s wooing 
long a- doing, be the man one of her 
race, or the “fortuitous but willing @ 
already alluded to. 

These women are excellent he 
keepers and cooks, and they are 
devoted mothers, nursing their ch 
until they are three and four years 
In fact, it is very usual to see a Si 
naked young Tehuano partake freeh 
liebfrauenmilch, climb down from 
mother’s lap, and light and smoke a) 
strong native cigar. “Muy hombre,” his proud mother will 
mark, in response to one’s ejaculations. 

Every child born in Tehuantepec is duly recorded and f 
christened by the priests—whose name is Legion. Tehuante 
itself is the seat of a Bishopric, though the old Cathedral 
badly earthquake-scarred and shattered. Ostensibly, the pes 
are all good Catholics. In times of danger and stress the pa 
are the first to be called upon (and never found lacking) 
Mass is well attended. 

But—visit the churches during mid-week when the clergy 
absent, and you will be enlightened and horrified. Still mj 
place of honor is “la Virgen,” garlanded with stale flows 
while flanking her are the freshly beflowered squat native 
These receive the homage of the faithful until priest and ese 
reappear, the following ~Sunday, before which time the imag 
have vanished. Furthermore, the visitor in Tehuantepec she 
avoid the mysterious sandy heights overlooking the city, for f 
are dedicated to native Zapotec gods, and strange rites tf 
place there after nightfall. 

There are other queer half-pagan ceremonies observed] 
these people, which cannot be written of here; but one of thé 
known as “Festivities of the Day of the Dead,” should be 


x SU NDAY THRONG 


The native Zapotec gods are worshiped surrep 
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tee 
THE PUBLIC LETTER-WRITER 


in the Tehuantepec woman wants to write to her lover she goes to the 
gelista or public letter writer. If she so desires, this picturesque fellow will 
an extra price prepare her a most elaborate epistle written in flamboyant 
bt. The letter writer also reads the correspondence of the unlearned and he 


may be relied upon to keep his own counsel. 


trest to all who still observe Halloween, with which date it is more 
less coincident. 

elieving that their “faithful dead” return to earth at this season, 
Tehuantepec folk place food and drink on the graves of their de- 
ited ones, and paths are cleared from cemeteries to the homes. Over 
se pathways first come the child-souls to look upon their still-dear 
rents and to “receive” the offerings that have been prepared. These AN EXHAUSTED PENITENT 


t bereaved parents distribute to the “little dead” on their day of return: Bruised, bleeding and exhausted this wretched woman, with her 
ome, Juanito, and receive thy dulces.” ‘My little Paz, here hast thou brow bound tightly with a crown of thorns, is crawling on her 
mall doll.” . x knees to one of Mexico’s shrines. The crowd which has come 
= : r ‘ E to her aid does not know from whence she came for she will 
Next day, larger tables are prepared and native beer set thereon along — speak no word until she reaches her destination. The Mexican 
th food such as was favored by the dead when in life. Hosts address Indians frequently become prey to fanaticism which expresses 
Mversation to their departed ones just as they would “had the veil itself in many cruel forms of abnegation and self-torture. 


t fallen” and they were still on earth. Certain flat cakes are baked, 

own as “bread of the dead,’ and on the streets there are many booths typical jarabe is gaily footed, to its distinctive, seductive 
vere candy skulls, coffins and skeletons are vended. music. La Jota, the Spanish dance, is liked by Tehuanas, 
After thus commemorating their dead, Isthmian folk always add a and one also sees numerous tango and danza steps that 
ind fiesta to the two already observed, and make merry with food and are now known in our own land. It is amusing and 
ink, music and dancing. Some of these dances—ceremonial ones, held perhaps a little saddening to witness nowadays, in New 
fer nighifall—must not be witnessed. But in numerous places the (Continued on page 45) 


ASSEMBLING FOR A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION 

thing delights the heart of the Mexican Indian more than a religious procession. This group gathered near one of the small towns is preparing to 

out behind the decorated image carried by the men on the left. Among the Tehuanas one of the principal occasions for rejoicing is the gath- 

ng of a successful coffee crop. After a pious thanksgiving procession to the fields, they celebrate with eating, drinking and singing and with 
due libations to their tutelary images. 
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DISCOVERING THE WALLED CI 


in the histo 
there 


mome 


a northern city must, in the nature of 


Ti 


@ Phatacrame! ‘Comrtesy London & Northeastern Railway 
IN THE HEART OF ENGLAND’S WALLED CITY 

York is one of th 

Britain. Here the Emperor Severus died. a 

York was one of the most celebrated ce 

parliaments, the scene of many notable e 

historical associations. 


vents, and the possessor of one of England’s most impressive cathedrals, York is rich in beauty and in 


seen Bootham Bar, a portcullis of the city’s medieval wall. In the background, dominating the town, / 
rise the superb towers of the cathedral 


ae! 
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e. The commer- 
ominence of those 
giants, Liver- 
Manchester, 
| Sheffield, Brad- 
and. FH alifa-x, 
us to the real 
h, which, apart 
these areas of 
populations, re- 
as it always has 
one of the most 
ically romantic 
maturally beautiful 
fons of England. 
is interesting to 
that the industrial 
ution has passed 
such ancient aris- 
tats as Lancaster, 
ham, and York. It 
lmarkable that Lan- 
ire, which possesses 
irpool and Manches- 
should own a deli- 
s, sleepy old county 
wn like Lancaster, 
this in itself is sym- 
2 of the fact that the 
=at industrial new- 
cities of northern 
gland — vast and 
fhty as they are—fall 
» perspective as mere 
-k specks against the 
ehty background of 
rory and the great 
en expanse of fine 
mtry which is the 
1 North of England. 
As for Yorkshire, it 
not a county: it is a 
intry: it is the grand 
Northumbria of Saxon England! I could find enough in 
rkshire to keep my hasty pen busy day by day for a year. 
_eeds, Sheffield, and Bradford are three small circles in a land 
abbeys, churches, castles, wild moorland, and heavenly dales, 
changed in parts since that time when the first monks went 
ough Northumbria with the first crucifix. 
walked round the wall of York—which really looks like a 
m wall—rejoicing in this peerless city. York is not conscious 
its beauty like so many ancient towns; it is too old and too 
and too proud to trick itself out for the admiration of 
rists. That is one of the many reasons why I love it and its 
le country-town streets and its country-town hotels, called 
er the name of the proprietor. Here are no ‘“Majestics” or 
xcelsiors,” but plain “Browns” and “Joneses” and “Robin- 
ae 
fork, Rome, and London. . . . Those are, I think, the three 
st powerful place names in Europe! They ring with authority. 
ere is rock-like assurance and reliability in the sound of them 
ich is woefully lacking in such names as Paris, Berlin, or 
issels. 
The street names of York are so eloquent that no words of 
1e can better describe the flavor of this ancient city. Listen 
hem: Gillygate, Fossgate, Shambles, Spurriergate, Goodram- 
e, Coppergate, Swinegate, Ogle Forth, Tanners’ Moat, Pal- 
rs’ Lane, Aldwark. .. . 
Jo you need any further description of the old streets that 
| within the walls of York? I think not! (I was amused to 
1 that York has a street called Piccadilly!) 
‘rom a.distance York Minster dominates the city: it prints 
magnificence on the eye and on the memory. Its exterior is 
mificent: its interior is England’s most triumphant anti- 
nax. No work of man could live up to the grandeur of those 
m towers above the perfect west porch in which “Great 
er,” the biggest bell in England, takes hourly stock of Time. 
went round behind a guide with a crowd of Americans. 
ericans know more about York than we do: I wish more 


sy 
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IN ONE OF YORK’S OLDEST STREETS 
Much of the charm of York is to be found in the narrow streets that twist and turn within the old walls. 
some of these thoroughfares the houses project out story by story as they rise until they nearly form an arch over- 
head. The Shambles, as this particularly delightful street is called, is largely occupied by butchers whose meats are 


Along 


conspicuously displayed. 


English people took the same anxious interest in our antiquities. 
There was only one fool in the party, an elderly and obviously 
too wealthy woman with a silver-headed cane, wko asked more 
idiotic questions than I have ever heard in half an hour, cul- 
minating with: 

“Say, guide, do you have an Archbishop of York these days?” 

Her knowledge may have been naked but it was unashamed. 

The glory of York Minster is the glory of its glass. It is said 
to contain two-thirds of the fourteenth-century glass in England. 
The guide told us how many acres it would cover. I lost him 
and the Americans when I saw the “Five Sisters” window. This 
window is a queen among windows, a tall, slender, mellow poem 
in glass for which I have no words. No words can describe it; 
it must be seen. 

And, could I stand on the wall of York at sunset with all 
those men and women who have written to tell me that they love 
the beauty and the history of England .. . : 

The sun sinks below a featureless plain right in the eye of 
the west porch of the minster. I stood on the white wall and 
saw it dip lower in great clouds and spirals of flame. Small pink 
clouds sailed above, and the little leaded panes of glass in the 
west windows shimmered like red-gold scales. This beautiful 
old city! How any Londoner must love it! London and York 
sprang from the same mother. Eboracum! Londinium! Twin 
cities of the Eagles. 

The streets of York have seen so much—no wonder they doze 
with half-shut eyes! They have seen the Roman lictors clear 
the way for Hadrian. Two Czsars died at York. It was here 
that the Emperor Severus came in A. D. 210 after his campaign 
in the north: a poor, broken, miserable master of the world, hid- 
ing his swollen limbs in a silk litter. Among his generals rode his 
own son, who was waiting for him to die. They said that birds 
of ill-omen cried on the gates of York when the Cesar passed 
in, broken in mind but not in spirit, for he is said to have quelled 
a mutiny from his litter. When the miserable mutineers knelt 
before him he raised himself on the cushions and, pointing to 
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his swollen limbs, said: “It is the head and not the feet which 
commands!” I would like to have heard the dying master of 


the world say that.... 


Trumpets blew and shields were beaten when Constantine the 
Great was proclaimed Emperor in York. How strange to think 
that Yorkshire sheep once gazed up from the grass to hear a 
great shout, “Ave Cesar!’ from the walls as another master 


took the purple and went on to his destiny! 


The clouds wheel in colored splendor over York... . 
In the crypt of the minster hidden away in the dark is a well. 


This well lay there before 
the great cathedral was 
built; the cathedral was, in 
fact, built to cover this 
well. The first cathedral 
of York was a wooden 
chapel erected over this 
well for the baptism on 
Easter Day, A. D. 627, of 
King Edwin of Northum- 
bria and all his court... . 

Now the sun sets. The 
face of the minster is 
washed by a pink flush 
from the west. In a few 
moments the quiet dusk 
will be stealing through 
the streets of York and 
“Great Peter” will  sol- 
emnly tick another hour 
from the slate of eternity. 

Now and then if a man 
loves a city he is rewarded 
with a glimpse of her 
hearts. 

I was standing by Stone- 
gate, talking to an Ameri- 
can (who is also in love 
with York), when down 
the dark street from the 
direction of the minster 
came, holding the center of 
the narrow road, a proces- 
sion of considerable splen- 
dor. First came the Chief 
Constable of York, booted 
and spurred, then came the 
Town Clerk in his robes, 
following him was a man 
wearing a fur-edged cap 
of the Richard II period, 
and holding aloft the great 
sword of the Emperor 
Sigismund, which always 
goes before the Lord 
Mayor of York. His Lord- 
ship followed in a scarlet unforgettable. 


chatting, and—strange and 
beautiful climax to such 


civic glory—there then came a long line of young orphans—little 
Blue Coat boys and little Gray Coat girls, very quiet, grave, 


impressed. 


“Well,” whispered the American, “what do you know about 


that °” 


The Lord Mayor and the Corporation of York walking in 
state with the sword of the Emperor Sigismund before a regi- 
ment of poor little orphans! I gave it up and asked a policeman. 

“It’s like this,” he said. “Every year the Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation attend a church service with the orphans, and when 
that’s over he gives away prizes to the boys and girls in the 


Guildhall. That’s all.” 


“And it isn’t advertised, officer?” asked the American. 


ple aren’t put wise to it?” 
“No, sir, it just happens.” 


« “Weil, what do you know about that?” said the American. 
Here’s a great sight going on that hundreds of rubber-necking 


© Photocrome, Courtesy London & Northeastern Katlway their ordeal, moving gra 


VIEWS OF YORK’S GREAT CATHEDRAL 2 ; 

The magnificence of York Minster, the largest medieval cathedral in England, is rat-tail plaits. ; 
1 The long nave, the beautiful spires, the great central tower, the And the Lord Mayor o 
gown edged with brown  transepts containing some of the most radiant stained glass windows in Europe, York leaned his chin of 
fur. The Aldermen walked and the richness of Gothic ornamentation all combine to make this cathedral one _fijs hand and looked down 
two by twoun blue robes of the most splendid architectural achievements in all England. The upper picture f 
J ? gives some idea of the cathedral’s length. The lower picture shows the facade 

with its great window and its two perfectly proportioned towers. 
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tourists would pay anything to see just quietly slipping thn 
the streets as if it happened every day. I like that. They 
derful thing about England is that you have so much that do 
need advertising. . . . Say, officer, will they let us in on 
ceremony ?” 
“JT should just walk in if I were you!” 
So we walked into the Guildhall, unprepared for the sight 
met us there... 
York Guildhall is one of the most picturesque halls in Engh 
Its wooden rooi is upheld by oak pillars, each one a great® 
_ The walls glitter j 
™ arms; the dim lighty 
_ through stained glass, 
Beneath a canopy 
dais at the far end of 
hall sat the Lord Mayes 
his scarlet robes, bef 
him on the table lay 
great sword of Sigism 
and the silver mace 
York. Grouped round 
Lord Mayor were the @ 
dignitaries. Facing thé 
girls to the left and B 
to the right, were] 
quiet, grave little orp 
The sun slanted thro 
the west window beh 
the Lord Mayor’s thré 
and fell in a colored p 
on the stone floor. 
stood rooted to the spo 
the marvelous contra: 
this scene; the grave @ 
men in their robes, f 
lovely hall, the glint) 
swords and pistols on # 
walls, and the fresh fae 
of the children. Timidl 
two little girls, in gr 
print dresses, walked ao 
and began to dance in f 
pool of sunlight. 
A piano played a simp 
morris dance, and the tw 
small maids, with thé 
neat little waists, thei 
tight, braided hair, the 
slim legs in coarse blae 
woolen stockings, passé 
and repassed, advance 
and retreated, smiling with) 
parted lips, blushing 


fully with many a twirl of 


gravely over the sword 0 
) York, completing the 
/ sweetest picture I have 
seen in any city in England. 

So it went on. The little girls danced two by two or in groups, 
and the bullet-headed little boy orphans gazed on solemnly and 
applauded wildly after each dance. 
_ “There’s something in this,” whispered the American, “that 
gets me right in the throat; and I can’t find words for it.” 

“It’s good,” I whispered back, “to think that the Lord Mayo 
of one of the grandest and oldest cities in the world can give 
half a day to poor children, not fling them half a day, but devote 
half a day to them and bring out the city regalia for them!” 

“Yes ... and there’s something more. I tell you it’s one of 
the finest things I ever hope to see. This is my memory of Eng- | 
land. Look at that little ginger-headed girl . . . the way the 
light shines right through that mop of hair! I guess they 
couldn’t tie that up in a plait. She’s a picture!” 

The piano became silent. The dancers left the floor, very 

(Continued on page 48) 
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OF VOLTERRA 


Scenes from Ancient Etruscan Life. 


By D. H. LAWRENCE. 


OLTERRA is the most northerly of the great Etruscan 
cities of the west. It lies back some thirty miles from 
the sea, on a towering great bluff of rock that gets all the 
Is and sees all the world, looking out down the valley of the 
ma to the sea, south over vale and high land to the tips of 
|, north to the imminent mountains of Carrara, inward over 
ide hills of the Pre-appenines, to the heart of Tuscany. 

ou leave the Rome-Pisa train at Cecina, and slowly wind 
the valley of the stream of that name, a green, romantic, 
rotten sort of valley, in spite of all the come-and-go of 
ent Etruscans and Romans, medieval Volterrans and Pisans, 
modern traffic. But the traffic is not heavy. Volterra is 
itt of inland island, still curiously isolated, and grim. 

he small, forlorn little train comes to a stop at the Saline di 
lterra, the famous old salt-works now belonging to the State, 
pre brine is pumped out of deep wells. What passengers 
jain in the train are transferred to one old little coach across 
platform, and at length this coach starts to creep like a beetle 
the slope, up a cog-and-racket line, shoved by a small engine 
ind. Up the steep but round slope among the vineyards and 
es you pass almost at walking pace, and there is not a flower 
be seen, only the beans make a whiff of perfume now and 
mn, on the chill air, as you rise and rise, above the valley 
ow, coming level with the high hills to the south, and the bluff 
rock with its two or three towers, ahead. 

\fter a certain amount of backing and changing, the frag- 
nt of a train 
es up at a bit 
a cold wayside 
ation, and is 
1ished. The 
rid lies below. 
ite Se O 1 t, 
asfer yourself 
2 small ancient 
tor - omnibus, 
| are rattled up 
the final level 
the city, into a 
d and gloomy 
le square, 
ere the hotel 


The day was 
nday, and 
re was a sense 

excitement 
i fussing, and 
ustling in and 

of temporari- 
important per- 
s, and alto- 
ner a smell of 
itics in the air. 
1e waiter 
ught us tea of 
ort and 1} 
ed ‘him what 
s doing. He 
plied that a 
eat banquet 
s to be given 
is evening to 

new podesta 


Etruscan city deities of some sort. 


E WIND-SWEPT STRONGHOLD 


t of the Most Impressive Sites in Italy—Volterra Entertains a New Official—Stirring 


With this article D. H. Lawrence concludes his series on the vanished cities of the ancient 
Etruscans who dominated Italy twenty-five centuries ago.—EDIrTor. 


THE OLD ETRUSCAN GATE AT VOLTERRA 


From the Porta alP Arco, the famous old Etruscan gateway, three dark heads, now worn featureless, 

reach out curiously and inquiringly, one from the keystone of the arch and one from each arch base. 

According to some authorities they represent the heads of slain enemies, according to others they were 

Archeologists say that only the doorposts of the outer arch and 

the inner wall are Etruscan work. The Romans probably restored the arch, and the wall above the arch 
is said to be medieval. 


who had come from Flor- 
ence to govern the city, 
under the new régime. And 
evidently he felt that this 
was such a hugely impor- 
tant “party” occasion, we 
poor outsiders were of no 
account. 

It was a cold, grey after- 
noon, with winds round the 
hard dark corners of the 
hard, narrow medieval town, and crowds of black-dressed, 
rather squat little men and pseudo-elegant young women pushing 
and loitering in the streets, and altogether that sense of furtive 
grinning and jeering and threatening which always accompanies 
a public occasion—a political one especially—in Italy, in the 
more out-of-the-way centers. It is as if the people, alabaster- 
workers and a few peasants, were not sure which side they 
wanted to be on, and, therefore, were all the more ready to 
exterminate anyone who was on the other side. This funda- 


Curious urns of this sort used for stor- 
ing the ashes of the dead are peculiar 


to Volterra. Whatever their artistic 

interest may be they have great value 

for the scenes they represent. On this 

is depicted a farewell and departure by 
boat to the underworld. 


mental uneasiness, indecision, is most curious in the Italian soul. 
It is as if the people could never be whole-heartedly anything: 
because they can’t trust anything. 

And this inability to trust is at the root of the political 
extravagance and frenzy. 
they 


They don’t trust themselves, so 
their “leaders” or their “party”? 

Volterra, stand- 
ing somber and 
chilly alone on 
her rock, has al- 
ways, from Et- 
Tuscan days on, 
been grimly jeal- 
ous of her own 
independence. Es- 
pecially she has 
struggled against 
the Florentine 
yoke. So what 
her actual feel- 
ings are about 
this new-old sort 
of village tyrant, 
the podestda, 
whom she is ban- 
queting this eve- 
ning, it would be 
hard, probably, 
even for the Vol- 
terrans them- 
selves to Say. 
Anyhow, the 
cheeky girls sa- 
lute one with the 
“Roman” salute, 
out oi sheer ef- 
frontery: a Sa- 
lute which has 
nothing to do 
with me, so I 
don’t return it. 
Politics of all 
sorts are anathe- 
ma. But in an 


how can trust 


CUTTING ALABASTER 
Today many of the inhabitants of Volterra are employed in fashioning great quantities of vases, light-bowls, 


statues and other curios to supply a world-wide demand for gaudy luxuries. 
is nearly as transparent as alum and nearly as soit. 
blue. 


so long against Rome, I consider 
and the Roman imperium unmen- 


Etruscan city which held out 
the Roman salute unbecoming, 
tionable. 

It is amusing to see on the walls, too, chalked fiercely up: 
Morte a Lenin: Death to Lenin: though that poor gentleman 
has been long enough dead, surely, even for a Volterran to have 
heard of it. And more amusing still is the legend permanently 
painted: Mussolini ha sempre ragione! Mussolini is always 
right! Some are born infallible, some achieve it, and some have 
infallibility thrust upon them. 

But it is not for me to put even my little finger in any political 
pie. JI am sure every post-war country has hard enough work 
to get itself governed without outsiders interfering or comment- 
ing. Let those rule who can rule. 

We wander on, a little dismally, looking at the stony stoniness 
of the medieval town. Perhaps on a warm sunny day it might 
be pleasant, when shadow was attractive and a breeze welcome. 
But on a cold, grey, windy afternoon of April, Sunday, always 
especially dismal, with all the people in the streets, bored and 
uneasy, and the stone buildings peculiarly somber and hard and 
resistant, it is no fun. I don’t care about the bleak but truly 
medieval piazza: I don’t care if the Palazzo Pubblico has all 
sorts of amusing coats of arms on it: I don’t care about the 
cold cathedral, though it is rather nice, really, with a glow of 
dusky candles and a smell of Sunday incense: I am disap- 
pointed in the wooden sculpture of the taking down of Jesus, 
and the bas-reliefs don’t interest me. In short. I am hard to 
please. 

The modern town is not very large. We went down a long 
stony street, and out of the Porta all’Arco, the famous old 
Etruscan gate. It is a deep old gateway, almost a tunnel, with 
the outer arch facing the desolate country on the skew, built 
at an angle to the old road, to catch the approaching enemy on 
his right side, where the shield did not cover him. Up, handsome 
and round, goes the arch, at a good height, and with that peculiar 
weighty richness of ancient things: and three dark heads, now 
worn featureless, reach out curiously and inquiringly, one from 
the keystone of the arch, one from each of the arch-bases, to 
gaze from the city and into the steep hollow of the world beyond. 

The land falls away steeply, across the road in front of the 
arch. The road itself turns east, under the walls of the modern 


It is peeled down like soap and tinted pink, amber or 
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city, above the world: 
sides of the road, as usual 6 
the gates, are dump heaps, ¢ 
heaps of plaster and rubble,¢ 
heaps of the white powder 
the alabaster works, the) 
edge of the town. 

The path turns away from 
der the city wall, and dips 
along the brow of the hill 
the right we can see they 
of the church of Santa e 
standing on a little platior 
the irregularly dropping hill 
from Santa Chiara the roa 
us through the grim and dep 
ing little suburb-hamlet of 
Giusto, a black street thaté 
ges upon the waste open @ 
where the church of San 
rises like a huge and astonish 
barn. It is so tall, the inte 
should be impressive. But n@ 
is merely nothing. The a 
tects have achieved nothing, ¥ 
all that tallness. The chile 
play around with loud yells % 
ferocity. It is Sunday evem 
near sundown, and cold. 

Beyond this monument 
Christian dreariness we come 
the Etruscan walls again, 4 
what was evidently once and 
ruscan gate: a dip in the w 
bank, with the groove of an @ 
road running to it. 

Here we sit on the ance 
heaps of masonry and look m@ 
weird yawning gulis, like vast quarries. This place is allle 
Le Balize—the cliffs. Apparently the waters which fall on & 
heights of Volterra collect in part underneath the deep hill z 
wear away at some places the lower strata, so that the ea 
falls in immense collapses. Across the gulf, away from @& 
town, stands a big, old, picturesque, isolated building, the Bada 
or Monastery of the Camaldolesi, sad-looking, destined at las 
to be devoured by Le Balze, its old. walls already splitting am 
yielding. 

From time to time, going up to the town homewards, we com 
to the edge of the walls and look out into the vast glow of golé 
which is sunset, marvelous, the steep ravines sinking in darkness 
the further valley silently, greenly gold, with hills breathms 
luminously up, passing out into the pure, sheer gold gleams 
oi the far-off sea, in which a shadow, perhaps an island, moves 
like a mote of life. And like great guardians the Carrara mouns 
tains jut forward, naked in the pure light like flesh, with them 
crests portentous: so that they seem to be advancing on us 
while all the vast concavity of the west roars with gold liques= 
cence, as if the last hour had come, and the gods were smelting 
us all back into yellow transmuted oneness. 

But nothing is being transmuted. We turn our faces, a little 
frightened, from the vast blaze of gold, and in the dark, hard 
streets the town band is just chirping up, brassily out of tune 
as usual, and the populace, with some maidens in white, are 
streaming in crowds towards the piazza. And like the band, the 
populace also is out of tune, buzzing with the inevitable sup-/ 
pressed jeering. But they are going to form a procession. 
. The banquet, apparently, was not till nine o’clock, and all was 
hubbub. B. and I dined alone soon after seven, like two orphans 
whom the waiters managed to remember in between-whiles. 
They were so thrilled getting all the glasses and goblets and ~ 
decanters, hundreds of them, it seemed, out of the big chiffon- 
nier cupboard that occupied the back of the dining-room, and 
whirling them away, stacks of glittering glass, to the banquet 
room: while out-of-work young men would poke their heads in 
through the doorway, black hats on, overcoats hung over one 
shoulder, and gaze with bright inquiry through the room, as 
though they expected to see Lazarus risen, and not seeing him, 
would depart again to the nowhere whence they came.—A ban- 
quet is a banquet, even if it is given to the devil himself; and the 


The so-called Volterra marble 
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MEDIEVAL VOLTERRA 


ched on a precipitous mountain nearly two thousand feet above the sea, Volterra occupies one of the most range ae and dramatic sites in all 


y. Surrounding the city are the massive remains of the ancient walls some tour and a hali miles in circumference, 
Having suffered little modification since the sixteenth century, the town retains its medieval Seckter 


ir blocks oi stone. 


grt, now the municipal palace and dating from the thirteenth century, is seen in the foreground. : 
Volterra was so powerful in ancient times that during the wars between Marius and Sulla it withstood the latter’s 


is now used as a prison. 


uilt of large, roughly rectan- 
The Palazzo du 
In the right background is the medieval castle 


troops for two years. 


ious podesta may, by some good chance, be an angel of light. 
Jutside was cold and dark. In the distance the town band 
ed spasmodically, as if it were short-winded this chilly Sun- 
evening. And we, not bidden to the feast, went to bed. 
be awakened occasionally by sudden and roaring noises— 
haps applause—and the loud and unmistakable howling of 
1ild, well after midnight. 
forning was cold and grey again, with a chilly and forbidding 
ntry yawning and gaping and lapsing away beneath us. The 
was invisible. We walked the narrow cold streets, whose 
1, cold, dark stone walls seemed almost to press together, 
we looked in at the alabaster work-shops, where w ence. 
Mionday-morning gloom and half-awakenedness, were turning 
soft alabaster, or cutting it out, or polishing it. 
verybody knows Volterra marble—so-called—nowadays, be- 
se of the translucent bowls of 
vhich hang under the electric 
ts, as shades, in half the hotels 
he world. It is nearly as trans- 
ent as alum, and nearly as soft. 
peel it down as if it were 
», and tint it pink or amber or 
and turn it into all those 
gs one does not want: tinted 
aster lamp-shades, light-bowls, 
ues, tinted or untinted vases. 
Is with doves on the rim, or 
leaves, and similar curios. The 
le seems to be going strong. 
haps it is the electric light de- 
id: ‘perhaps there is a revival 
nterest in “statuary.” Anyhow 
e is no love lost between a Vol- 
an alabaster-worker and the 
p of pale Volterran earth he 
is into marketable form. Alas 
the goddess of sculptured 


FOR THE FUNERAL BANQUET 


The focolari, or ornamental trays often found in Etruscan 

tombs, were doubtless part of the paraphernalia of the funeral 

rites. The spoons and bowls suggest that the focolari were 

probably used either at the banquet of the deceased or at cere- 
monies in memory of the dead. 


form, there is no doubt that she has gone irom here also. 

But it is the old alabaster jars we want to see, not the new. 
As we hurry down the stony street, the rain, icy cold, begins 
to fail. We flee through the glass doors of the museum, which 
has just opened, and which seems as if the alabaster inside had 
to be kept at a low temperature, for the place is dead cold as 
a refrigerator. 

Cold, silent, empty, unhappy the museum seems. But at 
last an old and dazed man arrives, in uniform, and asks quite 

scared what we want. Why, to see the museum! Ah! Ah! 
Ah si, si! It just dawns upon him that the museum is there 
to be looked at. Ah si, si, Signori! 

We pay our tickets and start in. It is reaily a very attractive 
and pleasant museum, but we had struck such a bitter cold 
April morning, with icy rain falling in the courtyard, that I 
felt as near to being in the tomb 
as I have ever done. Yet very 
soon, in the rooms with all those 
hundreds oi little sarcophagi, ash- 
coffins, or urns, as they are called, 
the strength of the old life began 
to warm one up. 

Urn is not a good word, because 
it suggests, to me at least, a vase, 
an amphora, a round and shapely 
jar: perhaps through association 
with Keats’ “Ode to a Grecian 
Urn”—which vessel no doubt 
wasn’t an urn at all, but a wine- 
jar—and with the “tea-urn” of 
children’s parties. These Volter- 
ran urns, though correctly enough 
used for storing the ashes of the 
dead, are not round, they are not 
jars, they are small alabaster sar- 
cophagi. And they are a peculiar- 
ity of Volterra. Probably because 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 
Despite the new craze for efficiency and industrialism which is 
= 4 . © _ 
sweeping Italy the peasant has not lost his gift for idleness 
wheucver idieness is possible. The cartload of wine has been 
delivered; the master sleeps in the warm Italian sun; and old 
Dobbin plods lazily homeward needing no guiding rein. 


the Volterrans had the soft alabaster very near to hand. 

Anyhow, here you have them in hundreds, and they 
are curiously alive and attractive. They are not con- 
sidered very highly as “art.” One of the latest Italian 
writers on Etruscan things, Ducati, says: “If they 
have small interest from the artistic point of view, 
they are extremely valuable for the scenes they repre- 
sent, either mythological or relative to the beliefs in 
the after-life.” 

George Dennis, however, though he, too, does not 
find much “art” in Etruscan things, says of the Vol- 
terran ash-chests: “The touches of Nature on these 
Etruscan urns, so simply but eloquently expressed, 
must appeal to the sympathies of all—they are chords 
to which every heart must respond; and I envy not the 
man who can walk through this Museum unmoved, 
without feeling a tear rise to his eye, 

‘And recognize ever and anon 
The breeze of Nature stirring in his soul,’” 

The breeze of Nature no longer 
shakes dewdrops from our eyes, at least 
so readily, but Dennis is more alive than 
Ducati to that which is alive. What 
men mean nowadays by “art” it would 
be hard to say. Even Dennis said that 
the Etruscans never approached the pure, 
the sublime, the perfect beauty which 
Flaxman reached. Today, this makes us 
laugh: the greekified illustrator of Pope’s 
Homer! But the same instinct lies at 
the back of our idea of “art” still. Art 
is still to us something which has been 
well cooked—like a plate of spaghetti. 
An ear of wheat is not yet “art.” Wait, 
wait till it has been turned into pure, 
into perfect macaroni. 

The downstairs rooms of ash-chests 
contain those urns representing “Etrus- 
can” subjects: those of sea-monsters, 
the sea-man with fish tail, and with 
wings, the sea-woman the same: or the 
man with serpent legs, and wings, or the 
woman the same. Jt was Etruscan to 
give these creatures wings, not Greek. 

Other common symbolic animals in 
Volterra are the beaked gryphons, the 
creatures of the powers that tear asunder, 


: ; ee pies ‘ ; Perugia is principally noted for the beautiful medieval and Renaissance art treasures which it pos-_ 
and at the po tite 5 ce haces ip os sesses, but the city’s rich collection of Etruscan antiquities is scarcely less remarkable. Perugia was 
the treasure. They are lion and eagle once one of the great cities of the Etruscan confederacy. Today it is one of the most attractive 


combined, of the sky and of the earth 
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with caverns. They do not allow the treasure of life, the gold 
we should perhaps translate as Consciousness, to be stolen by @ 
of life. They are guardians of the treasure: and then, they ge 
tearers-asunder of those who must depart from life. 

It would be very interesting to know if there were a definite 
nection between the scene on the ash-chest and the dead whose 
it contained. When the fish-tailed sea-god entangles a man fo 
him off, does it mean drowning at sea? And when a man ise 
in the ing serpent-legs of the Medusa, or of the winged 
n a fall to earth7—a death from the earth, mm 
manner; as a fall, or the dropping of a rock, or the bite of a & 
And the soul carried off by a winged centaur: is it a man dem 
some passion that carried him away? 

But more interesting even than the symbolic scenes are those 
from actual life, such as boar-hunts, circus-games, processions) 
partures in covered wagons, ships sailing away, city gates being stom 
sacrifice being performed, girls with open scrolls, as if reading at Sem 
many banquets with man and woman on the banqueting couch 
slaves playing music, and children around; then so many really té 
farewell scenes, the dead saying good-by to his wife, as he goes 
the journey, or as the chariot bears him off, or the horse waits7# 
the soul alone, with the death-dealing spirits standing by with ® 
hammers that gave the blow. It is, as Dennis says, the breeze 
Nature stirs one’s soul. 

I asked the gentle old man if he knew anything about the urns. 
no! no! he knew nothing at all. He had only just come. He coum 
for nothing. So he protested. He was one of those gentle, 
Italians too diffident even to look at the chests he was guarding. 
when I told him what I thought some of the scenes meant, he 
fascinated like a child, full of wonder, almost breathless. And I th 
again, how much more Etruscan than Roman the Italian of today i 
sensitive, diffident, craving really for symbols and mysteries, able tog 
delighted with true delight over small things, violent in spasms, a 
altogether without sternness or natural will-to-power. The will-to-pows 
is a secondary thing in an Italian, reflected on to him from the Germaml 
races that have almost engulfed him. 

The boar-hunt is still a favorite Italian sport, the grandest sport 
Italy. And the Etruscans must have loved it, for they represent] 
again and again, on the tombs. It is difficult to know what exactly @ 
boar symbolized to them. He occupies often the center of the scem 
where the one who dies should be: and where the bull of sacrifice 
And often he is attacked, not by men, but by young winged boys, 
by spirits. 

Fascinating are the scenes of departures, journeyings in coveré 
wagons drawn by two or more horses, accompanied by the driver @ 
foot and friend on horseback, and dogs, and met by other horsemé 
coming down the road. Under the arched tarpaulin tilt of the wage" 
reclines 4 man, or a woman, or a whole family: and all moves forwamt 


eee 


power, does if 
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A. STREET MARKET IN PERUGIA 


of the Umbrian towns. 
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BURIAL URNS FROM VOLTERRA 


: burial urns or ash-chests of Volterra are surmounted by old, stunted effigies evidently intended to be portraits of the dead. 


1 of these urns, however, lies in the 
us games, processions, banquets and warfare. 


band and child follow behind her. 


ng the highway with wonderful slow surge. And the wagon, 
far as I saw, is always drawn by horses, not by oxen. 
[his is surely the journey of the soul. It is said to repre- 
it even the funeral procession, the ash-chest being borne 
ay to the cemetery, to be laid in the tomb. But the memory 
the scene seems much deeper than that. It gives so strongly 
feeling of a people who have trekked in wagons, like the 
ers, or the Mormons, from one land to another. 
They say these covered-wagon journeys are peculiar to Vol- 
ra, found represented in no other Etruscan places. Altogether 
; feeling of the Volterran scenes is peculiar. There is a 
“at sense of journeying: as of a people which remembers its 
grations, by sea as well as land. And there is a curious 
tlessness, unlike the dancing surety of southern Etruria; a 
ich of the Gothic. 
The very early Volterran urns were probably plain stone or 
ra-cotta. But no doubt Volterra was a city long before the 
ruscans penetrated into it, and probably it never changed 
aracter profoundly. 
| the end the Vol- 
rans burned their 
ad: there are prac- 
ally no long sar- 
ghagi of Lucumones. 
id here most of all 
2 feels that the peo- 
. of Volterra, or 
elathri, were not 
iental, not the same 
those who made 
st show at Tar- 
(inii. This was 
ely another tribe, 
der, cruder, and 
less influenced by 
» old Aegean influ- 
. In Caere and 
rquinii the aborig- 
ss were deeply 
erlaid by incoming 
luences from the 
st. Here not! Here 
> wild and untam- 
le Ligurian was 
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WITHIN THE INGHIRAMI TOMB IN FLORENCE 


The real fascina- 


variety of bas-reliefs with which their sides are covered—scenes from actual, Etruscan life such as boar hunts, 
On the urn at the left an army is shown attacking a city. 
gon peculiar to Volterra in which the dead made their journey to the other world. 
To the right is another war scene representing a 


In the center is seen the curious covered 
A woman reclines beneath the arched tarpaulin while her hus- 
a fight between the Barbarians and the Italic people. 


So there the ash-chests are, an open book for anyone ro read 
who will, according to his own fancy. They are not more than 
two feet long, or thereabouts, so the figure on thie lid is queer 
and stunted. The classic Greek or Asiatic could not have borne 
that. It is a sign of barbarism in itself. Here the northern 
spirit was too strong for the Hellenic or Oriental or ancient 
Mediterranean instinct. The Lucumo and his lady had to 
submit to being stunted, in their death effigy. The head is 
nearly life-size. The body is squashed small. 

But there it is, a portrait effigy. Very often the lid and the 
chest don’t seem to belong together at all. It is suggested that 
the lid was made during. the lifetime of the subject, with an 
attempt at real portraiture: while the chest was bought ready- 
made, and apart. It may be so. Perhaps in Etruscan days 
there were the alabaster workshops as there are today, only 
with rows of ash-chests portrayiny all the vivid scenes we still 
can see; and perhaps you chose the one you wished your ashes 
to lie in. But more probally the workshops were there, the 
carved ash-chests were 
there, but you did not 
select your own chest, 
since you did not 
know what death you 
would die, Probably 
you only had your 
portrait carved on the 
lid, and left the rest 
to the survivors. 

So maybe, and most 
probably, the mourn- 
ing relatives hurriedly 
ordered the lid with 
the portrait bust, after 
the death of the near 
one, and then chose 
the most appropriate 
ash-chest. Be it as it 
may, the two parts 
are often oddly as- 
sorted: and so they 
were found, with the 
ashes inside them 

Put we must be- 
lieve that the figure on 


ighbor, and perhaps One of the Etruscan tombs from %\ Volterra has been removed bodily to the garden of the the lid, grotesquely 
Pe vaste oe ace and tuilt ag it wa ¢ PEST $ H 
1, and the town of archeological museum in Florence, and built up again as it was when it was discovered, shortened, is an at- 


A few s 
On the low stone 


nd and stone kept 
d still keeps its 
rthern quality. 


ghirami. 


s lead down into a veal chamber 
encircling the tomb stand the urns or ash-ches 
with the characteristic scenes. This tomb 3 
It was not discovered until 161. 


supporte “din the center by a square pillar. 
ts of alabaster carved 
named after the famous archeologist In- 


tempt at a portrait. 
There is none of the 
(Cont. on page 44) 
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IN THE GOLDEN 
AGE OF 
THE SEA ROVERS 


Travel Books Five Hundred Years Ago—Contemporary 
Drawings of the Fifteenth Century Buccaneers— 
Scenes from the Great Age of Exploration 


A Review* 


By FRANKLIN L. DAVID 


In tiny ships of this sort the auda- 


cious navigators of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries set out to 
conquer the unknown. 


O descriptions—except the 
| \ most graphic passages of 

Hakluyt und Purchas—can 
evoke the life of the great age of 
exploration so vividly as the wood- 
cuts and engravings which illustrat- 
ed the old books of travel. To turn 
the pages of these magnificent il- 
lustrated volumes of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries is to look backward four and five hun- 
dred years. Scattered through these rare and precious books are 
the contemporary pictorial records of the great achievements in 
navigation and colonization which resulted in a commercial revo- 
lution scarcely less important than the industrial revolution in 
the nineteenth century. The artists who drew the pictures of the 


* The Gateway to American History, by Randolph G. Adams. Ill. 176 
pp. (Little, Brown & Company.) 


tions to run riot. 
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OUTWITTING A SEA MONSTER 


The illustrators of the sixteenth century permitted their imagina- 
Here is a picture of one of the horrifying 
monsters which were thought to inhabit the deep Atlantic. The 
sailors are tossing large barrels into the sea in the naive hope 
that this terrifying creature will be beguiled like a child into 
playing with them and thus give the ship time to escape. 


A GOAL COLUMBUS NEVER REACHED 
The spice market of Banta on the island of Java was typical of those bazaars of the Indies which Columbus hoped to reach when he sailed west- 


The sixteenth century was the 7 

golden age of the geographers. 7 

For the first time they began to 

realize what the world was ac 
tually like. 


SS Eos 


New World and of adventures on 
the high seas for Queen Elizabeth 
and her contemporaries were often 
naive and frequently crude. Yet it 
is doubtful if the best photographs 
and moving pictures of today give 
us a greater thrill than that experienced by the people of. Europe 
when they first looked into the books that told them of strange 
new lands on the other side of an unfamiliar globe. It is not 
difficult to imagine the amazement de Bry’s contemporaries. fel 
on first turning the pages of his famous edition of “A Brief and 
True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia” illustrated: 
with copper plates after the pictures drawn by John White. 

The list of the illustrated early travel books is long, including 


2 . 


ward into the unknown Atlantic. It was from such markets that Europe imported costly luxuries like sugar, rare spices, silks, jewels and the pepper 
that was often considered more. precious than either yold or silver. At the stands marked “H” bags of cinnamon, nutmeg, clove and mace are for 


sale. At “R” the European traders are haggling for rice, At “A”, “B” and “C” melons, sugar and beans are for sale. 
are stores where cooking utensils and hardware can be bought, 


The long sheds in the back 


At “P,” just outside the gate on the left, pepper is displayed. 


fascinating 
es as Theyvet, 
agplain, De 
i@, Montanus, 
bfort’s ‘“Antil- 
“The World 


£-of others. 
pictures that 
these books 
the work of 
who had ac- 
‘ taken part in 
explorations 
vho lived so 
to the period 
trhich the ex- 
‘tions occurred 
they were able 
capture the 
t of the times. 
- some of the 

illustrations 
. frequently in- 
irate and awk- 


RGler ohG) not 
icularly im- 
ant. Their 


eté is no small 
of: their 
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Jhen the illus- 


ors are most 
avagant and 
astic, when 


r represent sea 
isters threaten- 
ships and flying 
swooping in 
it curves above 
sails of a lum- 
ng caravel they 
ure something 
re interesting 
| objective real- 
In such in- 
ces the artists 
down a graphic 
rd of a state of 
d. They give 
ity to the fears 
the’ early navi- 
rs and that 
t body of le- 
1 and supersti- 
which had 
vn up in the 
dle Ages and 
inated Europe 
centuries. Fre- 
itly, however, 
early illustra- 
were accurate 
skilful drafts- 
» aS many of 
pictures repro- 
-d herewith in- 
te. In such 
s they have 
n us invaluable 
yrical records. 
iSeCIhiO Us, 
sidering the 
t number of 
Sieur Ome m- 
ity pLCEUTESs, 
the historians 
> not made bet- 
use of them. 
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FLYING FISH IN THE ATLANTIC 


The combination of realistic details and fantastic elaboration gives the illustrations of the sixteenth 

and seventeenth centuries an irresistible fascination. In this picture from de Bry’s famous volume 

the flying fish swooping over the ship in.such magnificent curves are really worthy of their name. 

The ship itself, which is similar to the tiny craft in which Columbus sailed, is drawn with accuracy, 

but the sailors are enlarged. Such boats ee rarely more than a hundred feet long by twenty 
eet wide. 


be 
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AFTER A SHIPWRECK 


Shipbuilding after a wreck on the shores of the New World was a long and laborious task. These 
sailors evidently expect to spend the whole summer at their work for they are building houses in 
which to live in the meanwhile. The work on the new boat is progressing as well as could be ex- 
pected. The tools—the axe, the chisel, the mallet and the try-square—are similar to those the 
carpenter uses today. Inside the skeleton of the ship a workman is driving a dowel into place 
while two men are sawing a log. Other men are rescuing useful planks from the water. To the 
right is seen the boiling tar pot and an anvil. Fortunately this crew did not lose its tools, other- 
wise they would have been forced to fashion their swords and daggers into the necessary implements. 


SH 


How effective old 
engravings can be 
in giving reality to 
the past is beauti- 
fully demonstrated 
in a recent volume 
by Randolph G. 
Adams called “The 
Gateway to Amer- 
ican History.” His 
book is primarily a 
pictorial record of 
the early explora- 
tions and_ settle- 
ments, as artists of 
the time saw them 
or learned of them 
from contempor- 
ary accounts. To 
secure the most 
striking pictures 
Mr. Adams search- 
ed through the 
most precious vol- 
umes of the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth 
and _ seventeenth 
centuries. The en- 
gravings and 
woodcuts which he 
has assembled will 
delight anyone in- 
Lewes te dant the 
early history of our 
country. 

The gateway to 
American history 
is found in the 
routes through 
which the early ex- 
plorers won their 
way to this conti- 
nent and opened it 
for colonization. 
What led the ex- 
plorers to set out 
westward, how 
they came to the 
new world, what 
they found on its 
shore, their hard- 
ships, perils and 
adventures on land 
and sea—all this is 
set forth in a series 
of pictures that are 
filled with fascinat 
ing details. 

The text of Mr. 
Adams’ book is 
perhaps a little 
more simple than 
need be, even for 
younger __ readers, 
but the text is of 
secondary impor- 
tance since it serves 
the purpose of long 
captions descrip- 
tive of the pictures. 
Only the dull- 
witted will fail to 
find romance in 
this volume in 
which they may see 
the exotic spice 
bazaars of the East 
Indies, follow the 
camel caravans 
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that traveled from Bagdad 
to Smyrna, board the ships 
in which Columbus, Cabot, 
Drake and Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert sailed, and loiter in 
the streets of the Indian 
villages and the early colo- 
nies of America. 


_— 


ounding o 


hattan as follows: 
“r tHtanl aft 
‘The island of 
tendé in lensth alone the 
extends in sngin wong wie 
| al e + ~ 
Hudson Kiver, from the 


; ’ ’ WT pony 
point where the Fort, New 


VA hhatae 
Manhnatas 


, 
Amsterdam, is building. It 
is about seven leagues in cir- 
cumference, full of trees, 
and, in the middle, rocky to 
the extent of about two 
leagues in circuit. The north 
side has good land in two 
places, where two farmers, 
each with four horses, 
would have enough to do 
without much clearing at 
first, The grass is good in 
the forest and valleys, but 
when made into hay is not 
go nutritious for the cattle 
as in Holland.” 

“It is hard,” say 
Adams, “to picture the mod- 
ern city of New York from 
any such story as this. Yet 
it is barely three hundred 
years since Broadway, Fifth 
Avenue, and Forty-second 
Street were ‘forests and val- 
leys.’ The history of Amer- 
ica is short indeed, when 
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compared with that of other nations, But what country can show America, upon the island of ‘Manhatas’?” The key to | 
such an astonishing transformation in such a short time as can - transformation is found in Mr, Adams’ fascinating Dé 


THE ENGLISH ARRIVE AT VIRGINIA 


The arrival of the little English fleet that set out in 1585 to bring the first colonists to 

the New World is graphically pictured by an eyewitness, This engraving, made after the 

drawing by the settler, John White, shows the fleet approaching the treacherous shore. 

Some of the ships have floundered in trying to pass through the narrow inlets, On the 

little island marked Roanoak an Indian encampment can be seen. Jt was on this island 

that the colonists built their settlement. This began an experiment which was scarcely less 
important in the history of the world than the discoveries of Columbus. 


TRKANS-SHIVMENT IN A BUSY SEAPOKT 


Innumerable difficulties were involved in the shipment of gouds from the East Indies to the ports of Europes 
fiftcenth and sixteenth cemuries. Cargoes were loaded and unloaded many times from boats to camels and) 
ships to horses and mules in the long voyage from Sumatra and the Moluccas up the Tigris to Bagdaa @ 
land to Smyrua, by sea again to the southern European ports and thence by mules and horses to the greata 
itals, In this picture the vessels have brought in one cargo and are waiting to take on another. Along 
waterfront boxes, bales and barrels wait to be ferried out to the boat. Ju the foreground a sea captain isa 
ing good-bye to a merchant who is staying behind to have another cargo ready by the time the ships return ag 
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DRAKE’S BATTLE WITH THE SPITFIRE 


Drake’s memorable capture of the bullion-laden Span 
ish vessel, the Spitfire, took place off the west coas 
of South America duriny his circuit of the globe 

His victory was brilliant and profitable. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Go Where Summer Is Glorified..... Amid Sublime Beauty 


REAK away from the same old summnier habits +  » Switzer- towering splendour of the Alps + + + Or if sports lure you 

land is a wonderworld to enchant you + + + Snow .... what a playground! ,,, Golf in the pine-laden coolness 
ds... . where purple shadows glide » » » Flower- .. your drive will top yards more than your best shot 
ds)... . where winds of fragrance drift , + » Iridescent air at home +7, Tennis, swimming, climbing . . you are tire- 
rating with colour and light + » » Old world villages and less! +7 7 Fishing . . and such trout lurk in those mountain 
end-haunted castles challenging the charm of the smart, gay streams! » 7 » Every detail of your trip can be planned here 
ofts , 7 » Beauty, poetry, romance set against the eternal so that you will miss none of the marvels of Switzerland. 


WISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 241 FIFTH AVENUE NEW. SOW Corey 
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SOUTH AMERICAN AFPFAIES 
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MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


At the beginning of the new year is 
gratifying to look back at the progress 
made by the Club during 1927, for in this 
progress there is a sure indication of ; an 
even more healthy growth m 1928 The 

lub’s strength and influence confines to 
increase. During the last two months of 
1927 alone more than three thous mi mew 
members were added to our roster. There 
is every reason to believe that 1928 will be 
one of the most brilliant years im our his- 


have joined recently we take pleasure in 
announcing that we have im our files de 


scriptive booklets relating to all poimts of 
interest both in this country and abroad. 
If you contemplate a trip m the near fo- 
ture tell us exactly where you are gome 
and our Service Burean will be happy to 
send you the booklets that will best seit 
your needs. If you are planning a winter 
motor tour don’t forget to ask our Motor 
Touring Department for naps and imi 
mation about the best routes. 
however, that you be specific m your re- 
quest ior data. This will assure you the 
best service. 


THE HOTEL LIST 


We regret that our afrangement with the 
following hotels has been terminated. 
These hotels should be removed from the 
recommended hotel booklet: Hotel Villa 
Serbelloni, Bellagio, Italy; Hotel de 
Geneve, Marseilles, France; Grand Hote 
d'Europe, Avignon, France - Carlton Hotel, 
Chamonix, France: Hotel Beau-Rivage, 
Monte Carlo, France: Hotel DTiahe, 
Stresa, Italy; Hotel Bristol. Geneva Swit- 
zetland ; Grand Hotel De Paris, Toulouse. 
France ; Grand Hotel de la Grotie, Lourdes. 
France; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 


Springs, West Virgini 


SKYWAYS OF THE FUTURE 


than 25.000 miles of flyine over 21 dii- 
ferent countries. 
cinating and informative and anyone who 
is interested in the future of fiying will 
find it very illuminatins. 


Y WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, \EW VORK cCiry 


2 M@ier2r: im freee] oud explorasem> ip furnisk is MEMDITE Saiz 
Os jor them ig spre 52 GE SETTERS F Peaspisimarn: Sac 
s oar miinwa FEDDIMLES, ihe Prcosrrzeen ay TESA 


wil be as 


img S4ieiy, Comfort and Speed 


the Grand 
Aerzal motors will he mace so much more 
eficient that it will be a simple mutter ip 
aitam high specis—donble, yea, treble 


long take-off over a bumpy aerodrome, 


comfortable 2s a comer nook in a Filth 
Avenue dub, more comfortable than ether 
tram or automobile Noise and vibration 
% Converse with their families and their 
Offices by wireless ied While in inil 


; telephone 
fight Machines that will be 2 combination 


if we feel in the mood to take wing. Why 
mot? Perhaps the fivver of the fimure will 
be amphibian, too!” 


TRAVEL FACTS 


The U.S. Burean of Foreign & Domes- 
spend 3650,000,000 a year abroad, most of 
it in 

In order to attract American tourists, the 


following countries have abolished ail fees 


for visas of £ - 


More than 65 per cent of the passengers 
who cross the Atlantic to see Enrope are 
women, many of them elderly. Seventy 


— 


Of the quarter of a milion = 
vhs vast France every year Freach = 
tans estimate two per cent are : 
aires, Americans spend $230,000.08 
year m France 7 

Winter vacations have now come ins 

firm, 


Commniites, ; 
im the travel service. 


mumber of measures calculated ip iam 


sill further the eficiency of the infix = 
on bur caus abmad and the centri 
Gon x i 
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When March Comes 


Roaring in Like a Lion—It 
ging every other Wednesday from SAN FRANCISCO: May Not Go oe ers a ao 


requext Sailimes from LOS ANGELES. Also Fort 
: iy Seiimgs fom SEATTLE direct to th 


ger Seiug Sobededes ond Eerrere Gescritsse of the Oraza ta Der. 2 


til} 
19° 
}, 
it 


you can  Pabieh 7 the 


warmth an 
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RESTAURANT 
DES AMBASSADEURS 


The reret and beet attraction: 


‘ 


of us flower df Incaciant fronts. Tf comfort, 
From December till May | eeome 10 SOUTH 
EE Lees » | You will find many things you have never seen and 
2 Z e FS] can only find in this ancient land famous for its legen- 
= VAN a Ee ) dary history 
The toun of flowers and sports ) reat Diamond Mines 
| Mile Deep Gold Fields 
rz . Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
MI NICIPAL é ‘ASINO ' The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
he most sumptuous of the ch Rivie Quaint Kaiir Kraals 
ee ee te ret Benen ) The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
rs c Wonderiul Victoria Falls 
)PERA — BALLETS — COMEDIES | Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
Grand Classical Concerts : Kruger Big Game Park ee 
Musical Director: REYNALDO HAHN . re 


A 
‘ 


4 
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Write jor detailed information and free bookla, 
BILLY ARNOLD and his orchesira : “Port Elizabeth,” or send W2e (to cover postage) for 

: 


full+ illustrated travel literature. 
GOLF LINKS — POLO — 100 TENNIS COURTS || f P 
REGATTAS — HORSE RACES— YACHTING || SOUTH AFRICAN 
|ATILE OF FLOWERS—VENETIAN FESTIVITIES || GOVT. TRAVEL BUREAU , 
20 FIRST CLASS HOTELS | Room 657—11 Broadway 
) New York City 


For 2il zfercuastion apply ts the Syndicat Tinitiztive. CANNES 
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HAMMOND’S 


NEW WORLD 
LOOSE LEAF 


Instead of — 
shivering through 1 
winter here — 


World Atlas 


38 Physical snd Ecomemic Maps; i3{ Pe 
litical Maps of Fereien Countries; 72 


2 Greek proéle rei 


The Rivierz atmosphere of 
ary and chic may beem im Ni 
York— you cross “the I 


ple Maps and 
Easy Terms of Paymeni. 
Fill in and send the coupes and yer will 
receive witheat ebligstie: smemple mens 
frem this, Americe’s erestest werld Atizs, 
fall detsils abeat its cenfemts 2nq the 
Cerrectien Sheet Service, tegether i 
infermation abort fhe exsy terms si 
payment 
oe ee eee eee ee eee ee 
C. S. Heammend & Ca. I = 

@ Fresklin Avezse, Breekiya, NH. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send me, witheat oblicsticz, 
sample maps frem “The New Werld Leese 
Lest Aties.” infermetion sbent oer 
“Cerrection Sheet Service." eng fhe com 


the Tle de Freence . . & 
Five days over . . . Three bom 
by boet-msm from Le Hawe 
Paris. Overnight the Coce d' Aza 


venient terms ef payment. PS 
—_c—_. 


lentes, Forty-niners, and the comer | Sefyestios from euy Prenck Lise 


moment. A morning train decanted 
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Pueble Bonito 
Rutns ee 


“6 \WO THOUSAND YEARS before Columbus sighted 
this “New World”, civilization flourished in our 
own Southwest. New Mexico and Arizona—twice as 
large as the British Isles—shelter countless fascinating 
ruins left by ancient races. About them live descendants 
of the Spanish Conquistadores and 50,000 Indians of 
today. Here in their own country Americans have a 
treasure of romance, archaeology and history such as 


many have supposed existed only abroad. 


Harveycar Motor (ruises now open Up this little 
known territory to the discriminating traveler with 
service unsurpassed in every detail. Specially equipped 
Packard Eight Cruisers, with Harvey trained driver- 
mechanicians, assure safe and comfortable travel A 
courier-hostess, trained under the School of American 
’ Research, accompanies each party, limited to four per- 
sons in one car. Nine Harvey hotels furnish head- 
quarters, while farther afield comfort is assured. No 
camping unless desired. 
Cruixes, in length from several days to 2 month or 
longer. conveniently start out from {2 Fouda Hotel 
in Old Santa Fé. Gers, however, will meet parties 2t 
any point on the Santa Fe transcontinental lines be- 
sween Trnidad, Col, and Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
Schedules often may be arranged to include color- 


fal and unuseal Indian ceremonies, in the heart of 

the famous Indiam-detour coucty- 
Harveycar Cruises are operated throughout the year 
and offer wonderful vacation possibilities for family 
parties. Rates, $25.00 per day per person for parties of 
three or more, include every expense- Itineraries and com- 


plete information gladly furnished. Mail coupon below. 


Mexico 


Ceuie starting from O 


Re 
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Harveycar Motor Cruises 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 


19194 
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Ourope 


VIA MONTREAL 
QUEBEC 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


L- being spread 


about that people have a 


better 
And 
so, on these ships, you find the 
regulars who cross every year — 
the experts at deck- tennis — the 
congenial salts who love an ocean- 


time on the Empress liners. 


breeze in their nostrils, a deck 
under their feet. 

Here are lovely ships of the 
popular 20,000 - 25,000 gross -ton 
class. Canadian Pacific hospitality 
and French chefs. Stewards who 
jump to every want with a “thank 
you very much.” Deck-sports with 
room and encouragement for 
everybody. Shipboard society with 
a country club freedom and 
spirit to it. 

You start from an Old- World 
town in America. 12 hours out, 
you’re still passing story -book vil- 
lages. 48 hours out, you’re still 
glimpsing headlands and _ fishing 
schooners. Cherbourg in 6 days, 
Southampton in 64%. A different, 
a fast, an interesting route. 

Reserve now if you wish to 
make your spring crossing-on the 
Empress of Australia. Every first- 
class room has running water, amaz- 
ing spacicusness. Marble baths. 
Swimming pool. 3-room royal 
suites. All A deck is public rooms. 


Please call or write for schedule 
of 1928 sailing dates 

Your own agent, or Canadian Pacific agents 

at Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 

cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, 


Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 
site : i < 

Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Tacoma, 


Washington. In Canada: Montreal, Ottawa, 
Vancouver, Toronto, Winnipeg, Nelson, 


Saint John, North Bay. 


Canadian 
Pacific 


World's Greatest Travel System 


America, the Last Citadel of Romance 
(Continued from page 43) 


station to see us off. We felt a little 
like Mr. Pitt, when he rolled up the 
map of Europe because he would 
not want it any more, Buffalo 
passed in the night; and we woke in 
the Hudson Valley with a broad 
river sliding past and houses that 
clustered, grew together, and be- 
came New York. 

One more departure waited, as a 
taxi stole downtown through the 
evening traffic to the dock. A roar- 
ing concourse; lights and porters; 
then a gang-plank; flowers in a 
waiting state-room; the familiar 
spaces of the ship; a last word to 


brisk reporters in the big brown room 
that waited for tomorrow’s dancers; 
and the roar of ocean whistles. And 
so farewell, America. The piled and 
lighted city stood in the night out- 
side. It veered a little, as we moved, 
and slowly slipped away. Then the 
lights receded; and we were left to 
the dark Bay, the Narrows and the 


open sea. 
kK OK * 


(The drawings by Hugh Ferris 
used to illustrate this article are re- 
produced by the courtesy of The 
American Institute of Steel 
struction.) 


Con- 


The Wind-Swept Stronghold of Volterra 


(Continued from page 35) 


distinction of the southern Etruscan 


figures. The heads are given the 
“imperious” tilt of the Lucumones, 
but here it becomes almost gro- 
tesque. The dead nobleman may 
be wearing the necklace of office 
and holding the sacred patera or 
libation dish in his hand; but he 
will not, in the southern way, be 
represented ritualistically as naked 


to below the navel; his shirt will 
come to his neck; and he may just 
as well be holding the tippling 
wine-cup in his hand, as the sacred 
patera; he may even have a wine- 


jug in his other hand, in full 
carousal. Altogether the peculiar 
“sacredness,” the inveterate sym- 


bolism of the southern Etruscans, is 
here gone. The religious power is 
broken. 

At last the rain stopped crashing 
down icily in the silent inner court- 
yard; at last there was a ray of 
sun. And we had seen all we could 
look at for one day. So we went 
out, to try and get warmed by a 
kinder heaven. 

There are one or two tombs still 
open, especially two outside the 
Porta a Selci. But I believe, not 
having seen them, they are of small 
importance. Nearly all the tombs 
that have been opened in Volterra, 
their contents removed, have been 
filled in again, 
two yards of the precious culti- 
vable land of the peasants. There 
were many tumuli: but most of 
them were leveled. And under some 
were curious round tombs built of 
unsquared stones, unlike anything 
in southern Etruria. But then, Vol- 
terra is altogether unlike southern 
Etruria, 

One tomb has been removed 
bodily to the garden of the archeo- 
logical museum in Florence: at 
least its contents have. There it 
is built up again as it was when 
discovered in Volterra in 1861, and 
all the ash-chests are said to be 
replaced as they stood originally. It 
is called the Inghirami tomb, from 
the famous Volterran archeologist 
Inghirami. 


so as not to losé 


A few steps lead down into the 
one circular chamber of the tomb, 
which is supported in the center by 
a square pillar, apparently supposed 
to be left in the rock. On the low 
stone bed that encircles the tomb 
stand the ash-chests, a double row 
of them, in a great ring encircling 
the shadow. 


The tomb belongs all to one fam- 
ily, and there must be sixty ash- 
chests, of alabaster, carved with 
the well-known scenes. So that if 
this tomb is really arranged as it 
was originally, and the ash-chests 
progress from the oldest to the 
latest counter-clockwise, as is said, 
one ought to be able to see cer- 
tainly a century or two of develop- 
ment in the Volterran urns. 


We walk up the hill and out of 
the Florence gate, into the shelter 
under the walls of the huge me- 
dieval castle which is now a state 
prison. Behind us, in the bleak 
fortress, are the prisoners. There 
is a man, an old man now, who 
has written an opera inside those 
walls. He had a passion for the 
piano; and for thirty years his 
wife nagged him when he played. 
So one day he silently and suddenly 
killed her. So, the nagging of 
thirty years silenced, he got thirty 
years of prison, and still is not al- 
lowed to play the piano. 
ous. 

There were also two men who 
escaped. Silently and secretly they 
carved marvelous likenesses of 
themselves out of the huge loaves 


of hard bread the prisoners get. 
Hair and all, they made their own 
effigies lifelike. Then they laid 


them in the bed, so that when the 
warder’s light flashed on them he 
should say to himself: There they 
lie sleeping, the dogs! 

And so they worked, and they got 
away. It cost the governor, who 
loved his houseful of malefactors, 
his job. He was kicked out. It is 
curious. He should have been re- 
warded for having such clever chil- 
dren, sculptors in bread. 
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The Imperious Amazons of Mexico 
(Continued from page 27) 


York, and other great~ cities, the 
very same tango steps that one first 
saw, over thirty years ago, danced 
by the holiday-garbed women of the 


Isthmus, in their purple skirts, 
snowy head-dress, and ropes of 
golden necklaces. One wistfully 


thinks that the Indian music was 
sweeter and that the tawny dancers 
were more modest and graceful, 


One of the most interesting fig- 
ures in Tehuantepec is the evan- 
gelista, or public letter-writer, to 
whom most of the Tehuana women 
are forced to go when they want to 
write to friends or lovers, Compe- 
tent and intelligent as they are, most 
of these women cannot read or 
write. The letter-writers are gen- 
erally kindly, be-spectacled old men, 
each with his writing table, pens 
and ink, and antiquated sanding- 
contrivances. Their charges vary. 
Some letters cost the inditer twenty- 
five cents. Letters “of the law or 
love-making,” with sombreados or 
shaded characters, as seen in old- 
fashioned copy-books, run as high 
as fifty cents or more. The letter- 
writer also reads epistles for the 
unlearned, and keeps the secrets of 
his clients just as does a priest and 
(supposedly) the doctor. If la 
Tehuana sends a_ letter — (well- 
“shaded,” at fifty cents) to “some 
fortuitous but willing male” other 
than her own spouse, depend upon 
it that the world will never know 
through the old evangelista. 


One of these old men, a native 
Zapotecan, educated in letter-writing 
and Spanish by Jesuit priests, was 
for years a friend of the writer’s, 
who was called by the family to at- 
tend his death and “wrapping.” The 
scene will not soon be forgotten, for 
few white people ever witness this 
“wrapping of the dying.” The hum- 
ble home was filled with silent, sor- 
rowing folk, and faintly illumined 
by flickering mariposa lights. A son 
squatted stolidly on the floor by the 
death mat, and the old wife wept, 
and prayed in Zapotecan, An old, 
old crone crept over, and felt the 
clammy forehead of the dying man. 
She wailed loudly, bursting into the 
Indian chant or death-keen. At this, 
the son caught up prepared strips of 
white cloth which lay ready, and 
began tightly winding his father’s 
arms and body. This gruesome task 
was half-done when the old man 
moved his head: his glazing eyes 
sought the “hidden place of the 
household gods.” Hastily the son 
brought to him two squat, hideous 
images. He could not see them, for 
vision had fled, but the old wife held 
them to his stiffening lips. Satisfied, 
having thus bidden farewell to his 
gods, old Dionisio sighed; a convul- 
sive movement or two, and the old 
letter-writer was gathered unto his 
fathers, Trained and educated by 
the priests, nursed by them when 
plague scourged the hot lands, fed 
during famine times, married by 
Roman Catholic rites, and outwardly 
a devout son of the Church; at the 
hour of death at the age of ninety- 
two he turned back to the gods of 
his fathers, 


There are many strange native 
rites throughout all Mexico. Of 
these perhaps the cruelest is the 
journey of penance, made on the 
knees by a thorn-crowned fanatic 
to some designated place. One such 
we witnessed near Tehuantepec. 
The penitent was an old woman in 
tattered rags. Her skirts had worn 
through at the knees which were 
bruised and bleeding, while down 
her emaciated face sweat and blood 
dribbled from the tightly bound 
wreath of thorns. None: of the 
gathering crowd knew whence she 
came, or for how long she had thus 
crept along on her knees, She car- 
ried no food, and accepted none. 
At times, falling prone from hunger 
and weakness, she was upheld mo- 
mentarily by those who flocked about 
and praised her devotion. Doggedly 
she wriggled along, speaking no 
word, accepting neither food nor 
drink until finally reaching the tem- 
ple which she vowed to attain. 

However, there are many other 
more cheerful pilgrimages and fes- 
tivals peculiar to these people. When 
the coffee-crops or other products 
have sold well, a special day is dedi- 
cated to the carrying about in vari- 
ous fields of certain favorite images, 
in token of gratitude for “a good 
gathering.” Garbed in clean white 
cotton clothes, men and children, 
with a sprinkling of humbler women, 
servants, and the family dogs, make 
due pilgrimage to the scenes of 
their garnered crops, offering thanks 
and praise as they go. When this 
pious journey is finished they eat, 
drink and make merry, 

Also, on certain church - days, 
everyone goes to churches and other 
selected “holy spots.” Candles are 
lighted, and prayers and other ob- 
servances are offered up. All day 
long people who have traveled many 
weary miles come to such places of 
ceremony, bow the knee, leave 
votive offerings, and then disperse 
to the plazas where picturesquely 
attired native orchestras play. The 
merry-go-round is in full swing; 
there is much jesting, gay repartee 
and drinking, for these people of 
Tehuantepec are, one is sure, the 
only happy Indians to be seen in all 
Mexico. 

There is much more than one 
would recount, concerning the daily 
busy life of las Tehuanas and their 
numerous  festivities—the quaint 
“Blessing of the Animals’; the fes- 
tivities of Holy Week, when church 
and pagan ceremonies are so bewil- 
deringly jumbled together; the 
unique and beautiful Christmas and 
New Year fiestas, and many other 
events which would fill a book. 

One bids farewell reluctantly to 
the people of Tehuantepec: the 
shiftless, good-natured, hen-pecked 
men, consoling themselves with their 
eternal cigarettes, and the splendid, 
strapping Tehuana, so superb and 
impressive in her royal-purple skirt, 
her white huipil and her heavy gold 
jewelry. She it is who is entitled 
to a book of her own, for she is 
the only woman of the West who 
rules without the vote: she is the 
most primitive and handsome fem- 
inist of all the Americas. 
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Second Thoughts On Sweden 


(Continued from page 22) 


enormous personal pride of every 
Swede, no matter what his station 
in life may be, which makes him 
insist on having everything of the 
best. When he “does” himself and 
his friends, he must do them su- 
premely well. It follows, inciden- 
tally, from this that unless he is 
a very rich man he can only enter- 
tain very rarely, a fact which has 
rather a dampening effect on social 
life. I cannot speak for Stockholm, 
but in Gothenburg there is very little 
dropping in for a chat and merely 
for the pleasure of a friend’s so- 
ciety. A Swede feels upset unless 
he can offer you an elaborate meal 
when you come to his flat. Hospi- 
tality is an admirable virtue, but I 
can’t help thinking that if Swedish 
people were rather more easily ac- 
lower 
standard as regards the material 
side of hospitality, they would en- 
joy. life more. 


It is easily possible to have excess 
of a good thing and, assuming “con- 
trol” to be good, there is certainly 
too much of it in Sweden. It would 
be impossible to count the number 
of times I have filled in my name, 
occupation, age and birthplace upon 
official forms. When I changed my 
rooms and left one street for an- 
other, I had to obtain a birth certifi- 
cate from Somerset House—a docu- 
ment I had never seen before—and 
hand it in to the vicar of the parish 
to which I was moving. The certifi- 
cate cost me five shillings, and is 
presumably my property, but it has 
never been returned to me. Before 
I leave Sweden I quite expect to 
have to get several duplicates, as the 
information as to my birth, etc., sup- 
plied upon my passport is treated 
with complete contempt by the 
Swedish “control.” Of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages to the coun- 
try of the Swedish system of con- 
trolling the supply of liquor I am 
unable to express an opinion. Possi- 
bly the system has done a great deal 
of good. For the foreign resident 
and for the tourist it is merely a 
very costly exasperation. Anybody 
in Sweden, so far as I can see, can 
drink as much as he pleases pro- 
vided he is prepared to fill in innu- 
merable forms, to lug his bottles 
home through the snow, or (when 
in public restaurants) to pay through 
the nose for an imaginary sandwich 
which constitutes an official “meal.” 

Of Swedish manners a great deal 
has been written, They differ, very 
naturally, in superficial details, from 
those of other countries, and these 
differences are very noticeable to 
the newcomer. Newcomers who are 
also writers promptly write home 
about them. They observe that 
Swedish men constantly take off 
their hats to each other in the street, 
that they take off their hats in shops 
but keep them on when passing 
funerals. They notice that men 
always keep on the left side of a 
woman when walking in the street, 
instead of on whichever side will 
best protect her; and a number of 
other small details of a similar na- 
ture. The longer I live in Sweden 
the less important, the less worthy 
of comment such matters seem. The 
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Swedes are perhaps rather 
outwardly ceremonious an 
races, and perhaps their | 
level of real courtesy is a lif 
low the average. But the ol 
ing, that gentlefolks—using thi 
in its best and widest 
much the same all over ; 
is particularly applicable her 
for Swedish “formality,” it” 
that I have seen a good dea 
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But this point has, I think, 
aggerated by some English 4 
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either with each other or wif 
eigners. Like Yorkshire 
takes some time to get to 


them. But there is nothing | 
least freezing about their 
occasions. 


Anything more easy and jolly 
a nice Swedish dinner-party it w 
be impossible to imagine. The 
nothing really formal about 
all, except perhaps the rules fo 
ing skol, and the speeches. 
these are ancient Swedish cust 
which it is the visitor’s busines: 
learn as quickly as possible, 
would be a thousand pities if § 
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Swedish life which would be lo 
a mere aping of the habits 
western Europe. Most of the 
ties I have been to in Gothenbut 
a town which in Sweden has a re 
tation for stiffness and gloom—h 
been, on the contrary, exceeding 
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versa. 


In Stockholm I believe thera 
less home life than in Gothenbur 
Everyone there crowds at night ini 
the restaurants and cafés, and th 
tempo of existence is much quicke 
in consequence. In Gothenburg 
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meets a Swedish woman uuntidil 
dressed or, as the saying is, “no 
fit to be seen.” In looks and i1 
physique they easily hold their owr 
with the women of any other coun 
try I have visited. Divorce is of 
the increase in Sweden as every 
where else, but as a general rule the 
Swedish women make excellent 
wives and exceptionally good and 
sensible mothers. Their principa 
weakness (though this very likel 
does not apply to young girls bor 
in the present century) seems to bi 
that they do not assert themselves 
sufficiently where their men are con 
cerned. As a Swedish friend on 
observed to me: “They might make 
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DRRUARY, 1928 


1 HINE! There is more ro- 
mance woven into these five 
letters than in any other 
word. “The most beautiful river in 
the world”, Walt Whitman called it. 
Go, dream in this wonderland of ro- 
mantic castles crowning melodious 
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Second Thoughts on Sweden 


(Continued from page 46) 


themselves a bit more expensive.” 
His remark, of course, had no con- 
nection with finance. He was re- 
ferring rather to the Swedish wom- 
an’s acquiescence in taking the back 
seat, in being treated by her lord 
and master as a chattel, something 
“a little better than a horse” per- 
haps, but not to be compared with 
the male of the species. I suppose 
there must be some, but I find it 
hard to imagine a Swedish “vamp!” 
Generally speaking, women in Swe- 
den strike the foreigner as being 
in a transition stage between Vic- 
torianism and the Eton crop. 
Practically all unmarried women, 
of all classes, as well as many mar- 
ried ones, go out to work and are 
wholly or partially self-supporting. 
Sweden has no leisure class. Neither 
the climate nor the conditions of 
life in the country are conducive to 
an existence of gilded ease. There 
are, of course, many leisured 
Swedes, but they will be found in 
London or Paris, in Florence or on 
the Riviera. This universal habit of 
working has the effect of making 


Swedish girls unusually responsible, 
capable, exact and punctual. They 
are more innately courteous than 
their men-folk, and to English eyes 
singularly dutiful and affectionate to 
their parents and to their brothers 
and sisters. In sickness and in do- 
mestic crises they are seen at their 
best. 

To realize the abiding charm of 
Sweden I think it is necessary to 
live in the country for some time, 
and then to leave it for a while. 
With what eager delight one re- 
turns! How pleasantly familiar and 
how unmistakably Swedish every- 
thing is! I shall never forget a re- 
mark which a fellow-countrywoman 
made to me once on board a Swe- 
dish steamer, as we steamed away 
from Vingo, the last outlying rocky 
island protecting the mouth of the 
Gotaalv. The tones of her voice as 
she looked back at the Skargard and 
uttered these words were much more 
expressive than anything that I 
could write. “I don’t care what any- 
one says,’ she observed, “Sweden’s 
a mice country!” 


Discovering the Walled City of York 


(Continued from page 30) 


pink, to flop down in their seats 
and smooth their print dresses over 
their knees and look prim and 
solemn. The Lord Mayor of York 
rose as a pile of books was carried 
in, and he made a speech. He told 
them that York was proud of them, 
that York looked to them to become 
good men and women. They must 
not think that there was any bar 
to their progress. He turned to the 
little boys, and reminded them that 
a recent Lord Mayor of York was 
an orphan. 

The children who have no fathers 
and mothers sat very still and wide- 
eyed, listening to the voice of the 
parent city. 

The prizes were given. 

“Jenny Jones, prize for kindness 


to her juniors!’ (Great applause 
from the boys!) 
Up walked Jenny, all blushes, 


curtsied low over the sword and 
mace of York, and retired clutching 
a book to her gray print chest. 

“John Robins, prize for garden- 
ing!” 

Up walked sturdy John, saluted, 
and retired clutching a book to his 
blue brass-buttoned frock coat... . 

A great pile of oranges was 


planted down beside the sword— 
with two macers full of new-minted 
sixpences. In two long files the 
orphans of York marched through 
the pool of sunlight and took from 
the hands of the Lord Mayor an 
orange and a sixpence. As the last 
child walked away there was a ris- 
ing up on the dais and the ring of 
the Chief Constable’s spurs on the 
stone floor. Up went the old sword 
of the Emperor Sigismund, up went 
the big silver mace glittering in the 
shaft of light, and, with a rich gleam 
of scarlet, the Lord Mayor of York, 
the Town Clerk, the Aldermen, rose 
up and went slowly out into the late 
afternoon sunlight... . 

The American and I walked out 
into the ancient glory of York with 
the feeling that this solemn, friendly 
old city had shown us great favor 
by admitting us to its annual chil- 
dren’s party. Outside we encoun- 
tered a band of busy tourists with 
their noses in guide books. 

“Say,” whispered the American, 
“we know more about York now 
than a man with a guide book can 
know in a million years.” 

And that, I think, is, to some ex- 
tent, true. 


Traveling De Luxe in Warring China 
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“The greatest need of China,” he 
told me, “is adequate transport facili- 
ties. Think of a country of this size 
with 7,500 miles of railroad com- 
pared with something over 250,000 
miles in the United States. Distribu- 
tion, rapid and economical movement 
of goods, is the neck of the bottle in 
domestic trade. China will take 
American, British, German or Japa- 
nese goods. The question is, can she 


pay for them—and when. And that 
brings up another point you want to 
take into consideration. Japan is 
strategically located to compete with 
advantage in China trade; they read 
the language; the big Japanese firms 
eliminate the middle man and_ they 
understand Oriental psychology. 
“The best example of what the 
Japanese can do in a foreign country 
(Continued on page 49) 
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SLIN’S Famous 
fours De Luxe 


i—Forty-three days—July 12 to Aug. 23. 
National Parks, Pacific Coast, 
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is Korea. As you travel through 
there on your way back to Japan you 
will be astonished at the improve- 
ment over conditions five years ago— 
waste land converted to fertile fields, 
barren hills reforested, swampy low- 
lands in rice cultivation, modern rail- 
way systems, modernized towns, in- 
creased production and a happy, in- 
dustrious people working under sym- 
pathetic leadership. They are great 
organizers, the Japanese.” 

A mantle of snow laid the Peking 
dust as I hurried off in early De- 
cember on the last lap of my journey 
via Mukden, the den of the “Man- 
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through Korea to notice the first evi- 
dence of Japanese efficiency and or- 
ganization. This was apparent at 
Mukden. What a relief! What a 
startling contrast as I changed from 
the Chinese railroads to those oper- 
ated by Japanese. 

From dirty, run-down cars cluttered 
with the dregs of Chinese armies, I 
stepped into a spick-and-span train 
assisted by courteous railway em- 
ployes. On entering my car I was 
struck with a clean, sanitary, whole- 
some smell of fresh disinfectants. 
The water cooler and toilet appur- 


te at., Now York, or “nearest local agent”’ |tanances were brightly polished. Neatly 
folded kimonos lay on my berth, 


U S ab R A L I A made up with fresh snow-white linen, 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand] and the car boy brought me slippers 

Serio | a Seee he {and hangers for my clothes. 

‘ARA” (20,000 tons) - - Apr. 4, May 36] As I stepped from the gangplank 
at Shimonoseki a swarm of Japanese 
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Pac, Bldg... Mad. Ave., 44th Sty Ne Yee reporters swamped me with questions. 
€ anadian, ustralasian Oy: al . . 
999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C. “What one thing impressed you 


most in your travels through China?” 
one little fellow persisted as he 
barred my way out of the circle. 
“For instance how does China im- 
press you compared to Japan?” 
“That one is easy,” I answered. 
“The compact, tight, ingrained na- 
tionalistic unity of Japan—and the 
absolute lack of it in China.” This 
ibrought a glow of satisfaction and 
wreaths of smiles on the faces of 
the reporters. I knew it would. “In 
fact,” I added catching something of 
their good humor, “under the present 
conditions of the two countries Japan 
is the best advertisement in the world 
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A Twentieth Century Corsair 


OWELL THOMAS, the lecturer, 

explorer and adventurer who 
wrote “With Lawrence in Arabia,” 
has just published a thrilling story of 
an amazing modern pirate. His book 
is Count Luckner, the Sea Devil 
(Doubleday, Page). Luckner is for- 
tunate in his biographer. 

“At the time when,’ says Thomas, 
“Count Luckner was raiding the seas, 
I had been thrown in contact with the 
most picturesque adventurer that the 
World War had brought forth—Law- 
rence of Arabia. Here, in the Sea 
Devil, was his naval counterpart. 
They were the two great adventurers 
of the two respective sides during the 
World War. While Colonel Law- 
rence, mounted on a ship of the desert, 
led raids across the sands of Araby, 
Felix von Luckner scoured the seas in 
a windjammer. Lawrence led Bedou- 
ins on fleet Arabian horses and racing 
camels, romantic people traveling in 
the most romantic way known to land. 
The Sea Devil commanded sailors be- 
fore the mast on a sailing ship, ro- 
mantic people traveling in the most 
romantic way known to the sea. In 
each, adventure climbed close to its 
highest summit.” 

To sum up briefly, here are some 
of the Sea Devil’s exploits. He sank 
twenty-five million dollars’ worth of 
allied shipping. Captured on the Fiji 
Islands by the British, he escaped 
from New Zealand in the British 
commandant’s uniform and again be- 
gan his career as a raider. Before 
sinking an allied vessel he always 
brought everyone on board his own 
ship where he treated them royally. 
Furthermore, he never sank a_ ship 
without first running up the German 
flag and putting on a German uniform. 
Finally, when his ship was wrecked on 
a South Sea island he built a long- 
boat and traveled a thousand miles on 
the open sea to safety. 

But here we only touch the high 
spots. Count Luckner’s adventures be- 
gan when he sailed before the mast at 
the age of thirteen. His whole life 
has been a dramatic romance and 
Lowell Thomas has told about it in 
a brilliant narrative that is worth a 
score of good adventure stories. 


Desert Winds 


OOKS about North Africa are 
being issued these days with some- 
what appalling frequency. Among 
them there is much dull and trite 
material about the “glamorous” North 
African cities and their “Arabian 
Nights” atmosphere. It is refreshing 
among all this fatuous reading matter 
to come upon such a well written and 
intelligent book as Hafsa’s Desert 
Winds (Century). 
Hafsa is the pen name of an Ameri- 
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can citizen of eminent Arab and Span- 
ish descent. This may be one reason 
why she can write about the Arabs 
and the civilization of Islam without 
any offensive condescension. Her 
book describes a trip across the moun- 
tains of the Kabyles and on into the 
Sahara beyond the grim frontiers of 
the Chebka to the seven cities of the 
M’zab. 


Hafsa has caught the spirit of the 
desert and of the people who live 
there. In the chapter called “The 
Story of the Arabs” she sums up suc- 
cinctly the history of the Arabs and 
their cultural achievements. Another 
excellent chapter called “Islam” is a 
\ery sensitive interpretation of the 
Mohammedan religion. This book is 
notably superior to the ordinary super- 
ficial volume on North Africa. It is 
to be specially recommended to any 
tourist who wants an intelligent back- 
ground before visiting Algeria and the 
desert. 


Dragon Lizards 


HE scientific name of these ex- 

traordinary creatures is Varanus 
Komodoensis. Their habitat is a little 
known island in the Dutch East Indies 
called Komodo. These ugly, carnivor- 
ous beasts, many of them measuring 
more than six feet in length, are the 
oldest of living lizards. As a genus 
they date back to early Eocene times, 
the beginning of the age of mammals. 
Today these dragon lizards live among 
volcanic pinnacles on Komodo exactly 
as their ancestors did when they 
crawled around the face of the earth 
over sixty million years ago. 


An unusually interesting book about 
these Gargantuan lizards has recently 
been written by W. Douglas Burden— 
Dragon Lizards of Komodo (Put- 
nam). Mr. Burden made a close 
study of dragon lizards and secured 
several magnificent specimens, dead 
and alive, for the American Museum 
of Natural History and the New York 
Zoological Society. His descriptions 
of how he trapped and observed them 
are thrilling reading, and they are 
supplemented by some striking photo- 
graphs. 
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“So You're Going 


OME of the most readable and en- 

tertaining of recent guide books 
have been written by Clara E. Laugh- 
lin. Under the jaunty titles ‘So 
You’re Going to Paris!” “So You’re 
Going to Italy!” etc., she has written 
a series of books in which she offers 
advice to eager travelers bound for 
many parts of Europe. Her newest 
volume—again the jaunty title—is So 
Yowre Going to France! (Houghton, 
Mifflin). Like her other books, it is 
comprehensive and filled with many 
useful, practical suggestions. 
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